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Mozart’s Grave (Poem) ALFRED AUSTIN 
Property in America ARTHUR T. HADLEY 
The Shadow Over England’s Public Life JUSTIN McCARTHY 
Bermuda (Poem) . .. + HERBERT WOLCOTT BOWEN © 
Vacation by Motor Car GEORGE E. WALSH 
The Prince of Wales in New York . EDWARD .N. TAILER 
Revolstionists in Russia . . . CATHARINE BRESHKOVSKY 
The Auction of the Corinth Canal GARDNER RICHARDSON 
Three Visits to Mr. Roosevelt . . . » ANDRE TARDIEU 
The Last of the Flock (Poem) . MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


WILL SAVE YOU MONEY, TIME AND LABOR 
IF YOU OWN ONE OR MORE COWS 








Those who keep one or more cows for supplying the home table with milk, 
cream and butter can ill afford to be without a De Laval Cream Separator. Its 
benefits and advantages are many. 

First of all, the separator secures every 
last bit of cream in the milk, whereas one- 
third to one-half is lost by any other method 
of skimming. 

Secondly, the separating can be done as 
soon as the cow is milked, which means that 
the cream is always perfectly sweet, of even 

.,. thickness, without taint or odor, and may be 
~\churned into a butter readily worth from 
/two to ten cents more per pound. 

Likewise is the skim-milk delivered 
pure, fresh and warm and worth a dozen 
times more for stock-feeding purposes or 
human consumption than the skim-milk 
from any gravity-setting or dilution system 
of skimming. 

The separator also does away with the 
setting and handling of the milk in crocks 
and pans, with skimming, ice and water, 
and all the work and room which the old 
way involves for every one. 

In short, the separator reduces your dairy 
work to almost nothing. All this means 
time, money, better product and more of it 
with less work and less trouble. 


Usually the separator saves its cost in less than a year and will 


last anywhere from ten to twenty-five years. 


Send at once for our handsome new catalog, illustrating and describing the New 
Improved De Laval machines in detail, You will be surprised and your only regret 
will be that you did not investigate this big money- and labor-saving machine sooner. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


42 E. Madison Street ral Offices: 173-177 William Street 
CHICAGO Gene MONTREAL 


1213 & 1215 Filbert Street 14& . crtosee Street 
fists Tapers § 74 CORTLANDT STREET Racens 


. r. 
DraISAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK ed QF, ts, 
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BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE 


AT A DECIDED 


7 ee 


REDUCTION 


Our offer of slightly rubbed sets of the Booklovers Shakespeare at a decided reduction in price has met with 
instant and gratifying results. The Booklovers Edition is now pretty generally known to the reading public, and 
its merits have caused it to be accepted as the most satisfactory edition of Shakespeare yet prepared for general 





NO OTHER EDITION CONTAINS 


the following invaluable feat- 
ures; they make Shakespeare 
easy to read, to understand 
and to appreciate. 


Topical Index 


in which you can find in- 
stantly any desired passage 
in the plays and poems. 


Critical Comments 


on the plays and characters. 
They are selected from the 
writings of Coleridge, Hasz- 
litt, Dowden, Furnivaill, 
Goethe, and many other 
worid-famed Shakespearean 
scholars. 


Glossaries 





A complete one in each wol- 
ume exbdlaining every diffi- 
cult, doubtful or obsolete 
word. 

Two Sets of Notes 


One for the general reader 
and a supplementary set for 
students. 

Arguments 
These give a _ condensed 
story of each play in clear 
and interesting prose. 

Study Methods 


which furnish the equivalent 
of a college course of 
Shakespearean study. 


Life of Shakespeare 


by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 
critical essays by Walter 
Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, 
Thomas Spencer Baynes and 
Richard Grant White. 

















25.00, and you have the privilege.of payin 
othing that we could say would be as con- 


use. Every set purchased was bought after careful and intelligent examination 
of the books—the kind of examination we offer to you now. The defects in 
the greater part of these damaged volumes are so trivial that most publishers 
would trust to their passing unnoticed. It is in accordance with our system, 
however, to forestall possible criticism, and we are offering the books at a 
sweeping cut in price—a cut which more than offsets any trifling discoloration 
or slight signs of handling. You may never be able to duplicate this oppor- 
tunity. 


ALL OF SHAKESPEARE IN HANDY FORM 


The aim of the Booklovers is to make easy the understanding of Shakes 
peare’s works. Every obsolete word, every doubtful phrase, every obscure ref- 
erence, is explained by noted scholars, whose commentaries throw light and 
interest upon the text to which they refer. Shakespeare is thus brought with- 
in the appreciation of all, whatever their degree of culture. This edition is 
printed in large type, from new plates, on selected white paper. There are 
in all 40 dainty volumes (7x5 inches in size), containing 7,000 pages, and ar- 
tistically and durably bound in half-leather. The illustrations comprise 40 
full-pages plates in colors and -400 reproductions of rare wood-cuts. 


The Booklovers is an absolutely complete and unabridged edition of 
Shakespeare. Each of the volumes contains an entire play and all the notes 
that explain that play. These notes are the most thorough and valuable evet 
offered to readers of Shakespeare in a general edition In the extent of in- 
formation it contains the Booklovers is, indeed, a Shakespearean Encyclopedia. 
Its clearness and convenience appeal to every intelligent reader, and even ad- 
vanced students can glean instruction from its many special features. 


THE ENTIRE SET IS YOURS FOR $1.00 
Sent free for inspection—No deposit 


If you will fill out carefully and return promptly the coupon in 
the corner of this advertisement, we shall be glad to send you the 
entire set of the Booklovers Shakespea-e, carriage prepaid, for ¢ 
your examination. We ask for no money now. e allow you # Ind. 
ample time for inspection of the books in your own home, gf 416-8. 
with the understanding that if they do not satisfy you they © The 
may be returned at our expense. +7; you are satisfied—and © University 
we know you will be—you retain possession of the entire © society New York 
set and send us $1.00 only. The balance may be paid at .¢ You may send, 
the rate of $2.00per month. Can anything be fairer than 4° prepaid, for my ex- 
this proposition? © amination, a set of 
© the Booklovers Shake- 


> speare in half-leather 

You Should be Prompt $3 © visting. at your special 
& price of $25.00. If the books 
are satisfactory, I shall pay 
you $1.00 within five days aboot 
their receipt, and $2.00 each 
x month thereafter for t2 months. 

g Pod If —— are not, I shall notify you 
a? and hold them subject to your order. 
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RAILWAY. PROBLEMS DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


With an introduction by WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY. 8vo. Edited by C. W. BURKETT. 4to, cloth, 326 pages. 
Cloth, xxxii x 718 pages. $2.70 net. Illustrated with color plates. $3.50 net. 
Every business man and every person Invaluable to all who love animals and 
interested in public affairs ought to wish to know something.of their value _ 
have a copy of ‘Railway Prob- to man. ‘* Domestic Animals’’ 

























HUMAN lems.”” It deals With the contains some of the clearest, . THE 
greatest economic and Oo U T most attractive and in- HISTORY 
MECHANISM political questions o structive descriptions OF MU 
Its Physiology petra ant gal OF DOORS of household SiC 
and Hygiene, and and scholar- WITH DR. LONG animals. TO THE DEATH 
Sanitation of its ly manner. OF SCHUBERT 









Surroundings. By 
THEODORE HOUGH and 
WILLIAM T. SEDGWICK. 
12mo, Cloth. 574 pages 
Illustrated. $2.40 net. 

In the present age, the 
renaissance of health, 
this book will be 
found thoroughly 
appropriate. The 
most modern 
theories on the 
right conduct 


a “Whose Home is the 5 
Wilderness.” 


By WILLIAM J. LONG. With frontispiece in 
colors and full page and marginal illustrations 
by Charles Copeland. 12mo, cloth. Gold top. 250 
pages. $1.25 net. 
Do you want to listen to the experiences of a true nature 
lover? Do you want to hear something about animals which 
you have never heard before? Mr. Long has given us another 


By Joun K. Pang, 
Mus. D., late Professor 
of Music in Harvard 
University. 12mo, cloth. 
320 pages. $240 net. 






This History, which pre- 
sents the substance 
of Professor Paine’s 
lectures at Har- 
vard, will prove 

of great value 


of physical gem to add to his charming series of Nature Books. These descrip- to all stud- 
ew tions of wild folk include Mr. Long’s observations of bird and animal ents and 
eid life from his study windows as well as those recorded in the wilderness lovers of 


where “‘ hunting without a gun”’ is his favorite pastime. music, 


Read the great Out of Door Series :—Northern Trails, A Little Brother to the Bear, 
Brier Patch Philosophy, School of the Woods, etc., all by Dr. Long. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers _ Trade Depariment—29 Beacon Street, Boston 




























































JUST PUBLISHED 


8v0, Cloth, 361 Pages, 222 Illustrations, Net $3.50 


AIRSHIPS 


Past and Present 


Together with Chapters on the Use of Bal- 
loons in Connection with Meteorology, 
Photography and the Carrier Pigeon, 


By A. HILDEBRANDT 
Captain and Instructor in the Prussian Balloon Corps. 
Translated by W. H. Story 


Paul Anthony, 
Christian 


By HIRAM W. HAYES. 415 pages. $1.50 postpaid. 


A brilliant novel dealing with the greatest re- 
ligious question of the age; also setting forth in 
a readable manner the practical workings of 
Christian Healing. 

“This book, by all the rules of literature, should 
make a ‘hit.’ Regarded either fancifully or se 
tiously it is a work worth while. Looked at as 
fiction, it is exceptionally interesting; looked at as 
a portrayal of truth, it is marvelous in its calm 
setting forth of what may appear as magic and 


CONTENTS: 


Early History of the Art. Invention of the Air 
Balloon. Montgolfieres, Charlieres and Rozieres. Theory 
of the Balloon. Development of the Dirigible Balloon. _ . . 
History of the Dirigible Balloon, 1852-18 3. pt ible miracle performed by a young American in 4 
‘Balloons from 1883-1897; 1898-1900. ying Machines. rince’ i - ia. fame . Ul. 
Kites. Parachutes. Development of Military Balloon- prince's domain in India."—The Quincy (Ill.) 
ing. Ballooning in Franco-Prussian War. Modern Or- Whig. 
ganization of Military Ballooning in France, Germany, “As to the make-up of the book, nothing better 
England and Russia. Military Ballooning in Other . A iful 
Countries. Balloon Construction and the Preparation could be desired. The type is clear and beautifu 
of the Gas. Instruments. Ballooning as a Sport. and the presswork of the best. It is a most prom- 
Scientific Ballooning. Balloon Photography. Photo- es bit of k . fi hat h 

raphie Outfit for Balloon Work. Interpretation of ising bit of workmanship from a new firm that has 
Photographs. Photography by oe  # } a, taken its place among the book publishers of 
ae ee ee literary Boston.”—Philadelphia Record. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 


Publishers and Booksellers. 





REID PUBLISHING CO. 


23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York 30 Huntington Ave. Boston 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Ridpath Library of Universal Literature 


By JOHN CLARK RIDPATH Published in New Form 





HIS Celebrated Work has just been greatly improved and enlarged, making it not only the 
Greatest but the Best and most CompLeTe Treasure House of knowledge of its kind 
printed in the English Language. 

More than 2,400 Master Writers of all Lands and all Ages and their masterpieces, condensed 
into one stupendous work of Twenty-Five magnificently bound and superbly 
illustrated volumes. 

Do you need entertainment to suit your varying moods? You have it provided in diversified 
form in the Library. For your gayer moods you find the sparkling wit and smile-provoking 
fancies of Mark Twain, Artemas Ward, or Bill Nye, and the quaint and fanciful creations 
of Dickens, MacLaren, Scott, Thackeray, Cooper, Haggard, or Kipling, glide into 
your pensive hours with a mild and gentle sympathy that steals away their sadness ere you are 
aware; would you find solace for a doubting heart, you have but to turn to St. Augustine, 
Wesley, Luther, Parker, or Calvin, or would you investigate the disquieting theories of a 
(so-called) more liberal religious thought, then pass on to Voltaire, or Paine; would you drink 
deeply of philosophy, bid Bacon, Aristotle, Socrates, Plato, Kant, Spencer, or 
Newton into your presence; would you be soothed by delightful verse or carried away by the 
sweet rhythm of the more serious poets, open the books at James Whitcomb Riley, Robert 
Burns, or Longfellow, Tennyson, Whittier, Goethe, Schiller, Shelley, Milton, 
or Dante ; would you be thrilled with the passion of oratory or fired with patriotic eloquence, 
you can summon either Demosthenes, Gladstone, Clay, Webster, Phillips, Castelar, 
Henry, or Pitt,and they all stand ready to serve you. You can travel the boundless realms of 
space, descend into the bowels of the earth, or ramble ’mid the luxuriant foliage and make the 
acquaintance of the strange denizens of tropical forests with a merry party of scientists, like 
Agassiz, Audubon, Herschel, Franklin, Tyndall, or Darwin to accompany you. 

This marvelous work is now ready for distribution, from entirely new type and new plates, at 
the following special introductory prices, which are subject to 25 per cent. increase without notice: 


The Classic Edition, Half Leather, $150; Renaissance Full Leather, $200 


Terms, 10% discount for cash, or net prices on moderate monthly payments. 
Sold by the Publishers Exclusively and only on Subscription. 
WHAT BANKERS SAY: 


“Il have the RIDPATH LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL it is the most valuable set of books one can possibly 
LITERATURE, and believe it to be the most complete have in his library. I thought I had a pretty good 
and comprehensive work on the literature of all ages knowledge of the leading authors, but have found in 
that I have had occasion to examine. Too much can- these books many gems of both prose and poetry I 
not be said im favor of the Doctor’s great work. had never read before, and which alone are worth the 

“J. W. McCAUSEY, President; price of the books, 
“Union City National Bank, Union City, Mich.”’ ‘“‘No one, whether business man or student, can af- 

“The RIDPATH LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL LITER- ford to wade through thousands of pages of even the 
ATURE is very much appreciated by my family. I best writers when he has in these charming books the 
can most heartily recommend it. cream of all that has been written by the best authors, 

“JOHN A. PAINE, President, “BE. S. REID, Cashier, 

“Windham County Savings Bank, Danielson, Conn.”’ “Chatham Savings Bank, Chatham, Va.”’ 
o— have received 4 RIDPATH a — 
VERSAL TERATURE and am very much plea y - , 
with the F I find it of ons value to the children WRITE TO-DAY -FOR SAMPLES 
and myself ae : I’ Librery ~ Ww hingt D. ¢€ had 

“If the Nationa rary at ashington, D. C., ¢ 
to be condensed to twenty-five volumes no chemistry Fifth Avenue Library Society 
of judgment could arrive at better results than has Mfg. Dept., 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

+H in his Library of Universal Literature, pos- I would be pleased to receive, free of charge, illus 
Seeing as it does the vitality and luster of the brains trated sample book of The Ridpath Library and 
of the world. full information of special offer of this date. 

“It is invaluable as an office or home equipment, and 
I am certainly pleased and satisfied with it. 

“ADELBERT MARTZ, Ass’t Cashier, 

“The Greenville National Bank, Greenville, Ohio.’’ 


‘‘After a careful reading of my RIDPATH LIBRARY 
OF UNIVERSAL LITERATURE, I am convinced that 
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SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


The Psychology of Jesus 


By ALBERT W. HITCHCOCK 
troduction by President G. Stanley Hall. 
pages. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 


(; read this volume without regretting that the 

was not spa to contribute further studies 

wena of religion. He represents the point of 

.scholar, but also that of the reverent student 

fe. He has made a careful study of the per- 

esus in its richness, idealism and power, in 

qualities as expressing standards of goodness, 

truth, which concludes with the declaration 

“10st priceless possession of the race is this 

Universal fy.‘0."" The closing chapter—The Psychological 

Approach t. Jesus—sums up the argument for a clearly 

marked pers uality with a unique self-consciousness, a re- 

vealer of the .very life of God, the interpreter and spirit- 

ualizer of the life of the race. ‘Thoughtful readers wil) 
find the volume a veritable mine of suggestion. 


The Church of Today 


By JAMES HENRY CROOKER 
192 peges. 75 cents net. Postage 10 cents. 


This is a clear, forcible and even startling setting forth 
of the evidences that the Church has been losing its hold 
on . people, and a helpful suggestion of remedy for this 
condition. 


The Strange Ways of God 


By CHARLES R. BROWN 
100 pages. 75 cents net. Postage 8 cents. 


This is a popular exposition of the Book of Job. The 
author's terse and lucid style makes it extremely attrac 


The Face Angelic 


By REV HIRAM COLLINS HAYDN 
Ex-President of Western Reserve University. 


Daintily printed in two colors, with decorative borders, 
and illustrated by Murillo’s portrayal of the Virgin Mary. 
In decorative envelope, 35 cents net. 

In this brief essay is traced the outward embodiment in 
the countenance of a devout spirit, lofty faith and loving 
personality. 


A Plain Man’s Working View of 
Biblical Inspiration 


By ALBERT J. LYMAN, D. D. 
50 cents net. 


This address of Dr. Lyman’s fills a need often expressed. 
The average layman has neither the time nor the ability 
to wade through the great mass of critical material on 
Biblical inspiration which is published every year, and this 
article is in answer to the question sent the author by a 
college man, ‘‘Can you tell me in what sense, if any, I 
can reasonably regard the Bible as an inspired and trust- 
worthy guide in life, without waiting to settle all the 
critical questions ?’’ 


The Days of the Kings of Israel 
By IRVING F. lr NEWTON M. HALL 
130 pages. Paper, 25 cents postpaid. 


These studies attempt (1) to help classes to a vivid 
picturing of the life of the Hebrew kingdom as told in 
these old tales and prophetic sermons, (2) to keep in 
mind the problem of the purpose of the writers of this 
literature, and the religious lessons which they desired to 
teach, (3) to suggest certain correspondence between the 
life depicted in that age and the moving forces of our own 
civilization, (4) to stimulate the imagination to re-create 
that old life and so give it reality and power. 


The Ptlgrim Press 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 14 Beacon St., Boston 








“The time has fully come 
when the English translation of the Bible 
300 years old should give place to 


The American 
Standard Bible’ 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


So writes the conservative 
and constructive Editor of 
Zhe Congregationalst. 

THE AMERICAN STAND- 
ARD BIBLE is the most ac- 
‘curate in translation, the 
most thorough in method, 
simplestin expression, and 
gives a clearer conception 

of the thought than an 
ES —— ~“ — ; 
for e American 
stures, 860. 60 $22. Standard Edition, pub- 

lished by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


Interesting booklet sent free 
Our free book tells the story of this great trans- 
lation, and what the leading editors and teachers 
and preachers in all denominations think of it. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible for 560 


publishers years 
37u East 18th Street, Hew York 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


By Walter Dill Scott 


“At last a book concerned with elocution and_ public 
speaking has been put forth which has every right t 
scientific attention.”—Chicago Daily News. 

“There are doubtless few public speakers who would 
not receive helpful suggestions’ from Prof. Scott’s study.” 
—New Orleans Picayune. 

“A notable book that covers a new field.”—Clevelani 
Plain Dealer. 


Sent postpaid $3.25 
PEARSON BROTHERS 
29 S. Seventh St., Philadelphia. 











THE BABYLONIAN 


TALMUD 


Complete in 10 volum& 
Translated from the original text into English by 


DR. MICHAEL L. RODKINSON 


(The only translation in the world.) 





Send for Prospectus. 


THE NEW TALMUD PUBLISHING CO. 
567 Colonial Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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MATTHEWS’ THE SHORT-STORY 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS, LL.D., Professor 
of Dramatic Literature in Columbia University 


31.00 


In this book twenty-four specimen short 
stories have been selected to show the develop- 
ment of the form. They have been chosen to 
exhibit the many varieties possible within the 
species, and have been taken from the chief 
modern literatures, thus presenting many con- 
trasting shades of local color. The introduc- 
tion traces the growth of the form through the 
history of literature. The notes prefixed to 
the several specimens outline briefly the bi- 
ographies of the authors. The notes appended 
to each of the specimens call the attention of 
the student to the merits and the defects of 
that particular story. 





OGG’S SOURCE-BOOK OF 
MEDIAEVAL HISTORY 


By FREDERIC OGG, Assistant in History, Harvard 
University. 


$1.50 


In this book are provided a collection of docu- 
ments illustrative of European life and institu- 
tions, from the German invasions to the Renais- 
sance, intended to be used either in secondary 
schools, or in the earlier years of college. 
Throughout the controlling thought has been 
to present only those selections which are of 
real value and of genuine interest. The trans- 
lations have all been made with care. An in- 
troductory explanation, giving at some length 
the historical setting of the extract, and com- 
menting on its general significance, accom- 
panies each translation. The index is very full. 





| Sena for Our New 1908 Catalogue of High School and College Text Books 








New York Cincinnati 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago Boston 








ISAAC TEALL, Caterer, of Rochester, N. Y., 
says of 


SARATOGA VICHY 


As a Cure for STOMACH TROUBLES 

For over a year I suffered intensely with Stomach 
Trouble, and although a number of physicians had my 
case, none of them were able to give me any relief. At 
last a personal friend of mine, who is a doctor, recom- 
mended Saratoga Vichy Water. 

A case was ordered of Mr. H. S. Jenner, general agent, 
of Rochester, and from that day to this I have not failed 
to drink from one to three bottles each day, with the re- 
sult that I can now eat anything I choose, and have 
gained over 25 Ibs. I can conscientiously say I now have 
perfect health, which is entirely due to Saratoga Vichy 
Water. Respectfully yours, 

Isaac Tea, Caterer, 
139 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


HALLOWED HYMNS .atoio 


=e SANKEY 


EING—EVEN OUT OF CURIOSITY 


amen JUST PUBLISHED Secs. 


Boards $25—Cloth S20 per 100—35c & 40c postpaid 
Returnable s mailed to *‘ earnest inguirers”” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 











Book Bargains 


Let us have your name and address for our 
catalogues of New and Second-hand Books 


A Postal Does it. 


The 8. 8. HAVENS CO, - - 157 W. 23d St., NEW YORK 








fall Frviray inc 
/ & Electrotypi 


J ty fo 


| TT 
OF NEW YORK —. 
134 W 14th St_@ 


~~ 
TELEPHONE — 4760-CHELSEA i= 








a ncentifal New PLANO 


from the world’s largest music house. Is this what you 
really would like to own? Splendid MUSICAL QUAL- 
ITY as well as the best value for the money beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. Write for copy of “A Piano Book” 
(Free) which describes twenty leading makes of pianos, 
illustrates all the latest case designs and quotes lowest 
net New York and Chicago prices. Easy monthly pay- 
aan accepted. Pianos shipped everywhere. Write for 


LYON & HEALY, soansi:, CHICAGO 
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SCHOOLS 


We will gladly furnish information to our read- 
ers that will aid in the selection of a school. Ad- 
dress School Department, THe INDEPENDENT. 























{FOR GIRLS 


6 miles from Boston. 

Advanced, Elective. General 
Courses ia French, German, 
penteez, Tee 4 Ee English, 


Piano, Yolen Violin, Special- 
ties. 








SEMINARY 


Tltustrated Catalog. 
For Young Women 


Certificate admits to Vassa: 
Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Hol 
yoke,jand other colleges 
Ida without examination. 
We have courses in which 
is the only required 
Scho () | GEORGE F. JEWETT, A. B. 
(Harvard) 68 Summit Street 
NEWTON, MASS. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
urpose of Lasell is to develop its pupils into a high 
womanhood. 
d body, well-trained mind, and a character with 


The 
type o 
A soun 
pigh ideals are the logical result of the home school life at 


Lasell. Many parents have written strong commendatory 
letters on the unusual quality of the school work. 
Beautiful, healthful location, ten miles from estan. 
Spectal advantages in Music, Art and Home Economics. 
te well worth investigating. 
For -B.. £. and eee a address 
Cc. ©. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Bradford Academy 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
One Hundred Third Year 


Thirty miles from Boston. Prepares for 
all the leading colleges for women; also 
General Course and two years’ Course for 
High School Graduates. New gymnasium 
and field sports of all kinds. For catalogue 
and book of views address the Principal. 
Miss LAURA A, KNOTT, A. M., Bradford, Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Box D, West Newton. 


Allen School 


A echool for wholesome boys. 
ficates given. Small Junior” Departansst. *..., etic 
Illustra catalogue describes special f. 

For boys J. H. — er 7. 
Waban School i2.0%%) “pox ‘141 Waban, y 
If your boy is rather, bright he needs our school. Let ' us 
tell you why, and 








College preparation. Certi- 
Director, 





about our camp also, 





CLARK COLLEGE 


Worcester, Massachusetts. 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 


m without 
Gymnasium with competent rocker x ° intercollegiate 
Coe For information, address BR. C. BENTLEY, Dean te 











SEDGWICK SCHOOL 


Among the Berkshire Hills 


The boys of this school enjoy the advantages and 
privileges of a well-regulated Christian home, the 
teachers and the limited number of pupils being 
members of one household. The formation of char- 
acter and the importance of a right start in life 
constantly receive foremost consideration. Pupils 
thoroughly prepared for college or business as 
rapidly as abilities warrant. hysical welfare is 
safeguarded in every possible way. Exceptionally 
fine opportunities for outdoor exercises, includi 
boating, fishing, hunting, hardy winter sports an 
— of attractive cottage recently built at 

uel. Parents cordially invited to visit the 
school. For Year-book address. 


SEDGWICK SCHOOL 


Great Barrington, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL airis 


Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park. Beautifu 
grounds devoted to outdoor sports. Golf 
tea basket ball, field hockey, horseback 














eS h preparation for Bryn Maw 
and Radcliffe examinations. Certificate at 
mits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley 
Wells and Mt. Holyoke. Advancei 
General Course for graduates of High 
Schools. For catalogue address 


MRS.'E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal, 
Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Aims—Health, scholarship and character. Graduates !t 
80 colleges and technical schools. Endowment makes & 
penses moderate. $250 a year. Send for catalogue to 


H. 8. COWBLL, Principal. 


WHEATON SEMINAR! 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

BEY. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 
4h Year begims September 16, "1908. Endowed. Certié 
aa to college. Advanced courses for high-school gradt 
ates and others. Art and music. Native French and Get 
man. New dining hall and dormitories. Modern gymnasiu 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockeyy 
ete. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, within # 

miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 
WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass, 

















Beautifu 
ts. Golf 
horseback 


nm Mawr 
ficate at 
Wellesley 
Advancei 
; of High 
ess 


Principal, 
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SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM VERBECK. A. M., President 
Most successful application of the military 
system to the ‘‘ Prep.*’ school, 
Designated by the U.S. Government as ‘‘ Dis- 
tinguished Institution, 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907.” 
Summer Session begins July first. Fall term 
begins September seventeenth. 














“ sie —_ Chappaqua, 
yi »  .| Westchester Co., N.Y. 
>, h Home school for 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


boys and ‘girls, 37th 

Fee under care of 

ociety of Friends. 

82 miles from New 

York. 600 feet eleva- 

tion. 40 acres. Ex- 

ceptional health re- 

cord. College pre- 

paratory, commer- 

cial, art, domestic 

science and manual 

training courses. Gardening and Shop for Méchanic Arts. Sepa- 

ratehome and Home Mother for young children. New gymnasium. 
Rates $300 to $875. Address owas. R. BLENIS, Supt., Box M. 





The Commonwealth Avenue School 

For Girls. (The Misses Gilman’s School.) General and 
College Preparatory Courses. Resident and day pupils. 
Miss Gilman, Miss Guild, Principals, 824 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. 





Miss CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


General, Special, and College Preparatory Courses. 
The Fenway 28, Boston. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Affiliated with Harvard University 


Open to college graduates and other men of. equiv- 
alent education. Courses in all departments of theol- 
ogy. and related fields, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Divinity, Master of Arts, and Doctor of 
Philosophy. . Unsurpassed library facilities. Two 
resident Graduate Fellowships of $400each. The10ist 
year begins Oct. 1, 1908, in Cambridge, “For inform- 
ation address 

PROFESSOR JOHN WINTHROP PLATNER 
Andover, Mass. 


The Choice of A Profession 


An address by President Southworth, sent free on @ 
plication to THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Recorder, Meadville, Pennsylvania. Trains men and women 
for the present day ministry. No doctrinal tests. Gener- 
ous beneficiary and scholarship funds. Fellowship for study 
abroad yielding $810, awarded annually to a competent 
graduate. Special lectureships. Member of the American 
Committee for Lectures on the History of Religions. 


The Ben Greet Players 


Open air plays May, June and July. Charming and unique 
entertainment for lawn parties and mts. A 
few dates vacant. Address BEN GREBT, care Sanger & 
Jordan, Empire, Theatre Building, N. Y¥. City. 


DO YOU WRITE PLAYS? 


The hest DRAMA is but a momentary flash of GENIUS 
technically treated. We teach technique by analyzing 
faulty plays. Written criticiem $5. 


INSTITUTE OF THE DRAMA, Easton, Pa. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 




















WIDE - AWAKE AND PROGRESSIVE 
teachers wanted at all seasons for desirable posi- 
tions. Send for Bulletin 18. We can help you. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 





CONCORD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A school for the individual where boys are prepared not 
ouly to enter, but to go through college. Complete modern 
equipment—electricity, pure water and fine sanitation. All 
sports and as lliustrated = 

LEON EDWIN RYTHER, Principal, Concord, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Merrimac in Whittier’s Land. 
THE WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

College Preparatory and Special Courses. Broad training. 
Ideal Home Life. Develops character, mind and body. For 
catalogue, address Mrs. Annie Brackett Russell, Principal. 





MY 


duates | 
nakes ¢h 
ue to 

incipal. 


Dean Academy 


Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Lib- 
eral endowment permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W, PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 





WALNUT HILL SCHOOL, Massachusetts, Natick. 

A college preparatory school for girls. Seventeen miles 
from Boston. Miss CONANT, Miss BIGELOW or the Secre- 
tary will be at the school on Wednesdays of July and August. 


BIBLE STUDY BOOK— FREE 
A Complete Synopsis of Bible Study of great value to all 
Students of the Word. Send postal-card request to 
SCOFIELD BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
m 950. 150 Nassau Street, New York. 











SUMMER CAMPS 





Percie Hart’s 
EASE CAMP NO. 1 


Donahue’s Lake, Guysboro, Nova Scotia 
Enjoyable, beneficial, economical vacation from any point 
in Atlantic States. Strong or weak; healthy or sick; young 
or old; either sex. Pleasanter, quicker and far cheaper 
than any sanitarium. You >. Ww you wrote for . 

Mr. and Mrs. P. W. E. HART. 
Until June 15th, Box 86, Arlington, N. J. 


CAMP OXFORD, Oxford, Maine 
coated Sean uaalct Py OMENS At 


CAMP POKEGAMA for GIRLS in NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


Saddle hoi motor-boat, land and water sports, ath- 
letics. Music, Nature Study. Tutoring for School or Col- 
lege. Constant care. Cultured Companions. MR. and 
MRS. E. SHERWOOD BISHOP, Kast Division High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











(AMP WINNECOOK, a Summer Camp for Boys at Lake 

Winnecook, Maine. Canoeing, mountain climbing, 
athletic and aquatic sports. Tent life among the pines. 
6th season. Illustrated booklet. HY. L. RAND, Prin. 
C. A. Daniels School, Malden, Mase. 





Wyonegonic Camps for Girls 
BRIDGTON, 


Situated in one of the most beautiful lake regions in the 
world. Water and field sports. [Illustrated booklet on 
request. Mr. and Mrs. ©. B. COBB, Providence, R. I. 
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Camp Algonquin 


A Summer Camp for Boys 


ASQUAM LAKE, N. H. 
Twenty-third season opens June 26th. Personal super- 
vision, outdoor life, tutoring. A camp for manly boys. 
For cireulars address 
EDWIN DE MERITTE, 180 Beacon St., 


CAMP KATAHDIN 


In the Maine Woods . 


The place to make boys manly. 
Thorough equipment, ideal surroundings and best of care. 
Number limited. References required. Seventh season. 
HENRY C. HART, 262H Benefit St., Providence, R. I. 


CAMP WONPOSET ™™atca"= 


eal Le “ne youn boys. Splendid cli- 
a Plenty of wholesome fun, fishing, boating, and all 
the other sports boys love. Send for booklet to 
ROBERT TINDALE, 3:1 East 71st St., New York. 


Pasquaney Nature Club ists 


On New Found Lake, White nee ns - 
ing, canoeing, —— a a, . For 
address wRS. E MER B. "gor Wes End Avenue, 
New York City. After June ist, “bristol, N, H. 


Boston, Mass. 











PTRAVEL 





Small select of ladies, omting o* Sy 


EUROP E White Star os te—67-74 


le th Summer Tour—8; for young 
‘adles. BARBOUR. 29 Ea N.Y. Outy. 


Fifteen‘ 
Address MISS BARBOOR, 29 East 8t., N. 
via Mediterranean, June 20. Select tour 
EUROPE :: at lowest rate. Other tours. Tenth eer. 
ook and map free. W. A. JOHN 
917 Madison ae Baltimore. 


UNIVERSITY TOURS } EUROPE conducted by prom 


inent University Lecturers. Moderate C 


YELLOWSTONE PARK « “rae Be BRYANT WaY” 
and gentlemen. 








Delightful inexpensive vacation trips. For ladies 
BRYANT-SPENCE TOURS, 457-9 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago. 


Tdeal | 
European 
eres 


Italy-England. June-Sept. Free Prepara- 
tion. Small, select. Lectures. DR. FLICK, 
Professor European History, Syracuse, N. Y. 








d Ci full inf 
and up. reu orma- 
$165 tion free, Select, tinsieet i 7; $ 
comfortable travel. Ideal European Tours. 
10665-A, Pittsburg, Pa. 


























SMALL PRIVATE TOURS ABROAD 
Twenty-two years’ experience. Small partic 
July, 1908: = Le = and Middle asepe 
navia and © Holland by Motor-Boat. write fe 
HONEY An's PRIVATE TOURS, Plainfie! 





fomnemy, Content = de —~ Tours, * 
nique uj rt, mery, History, 
LIFE. Prices from $39 to $835" 
The Chautauqua Tours, APFLETOR, 





: is our Theme. 
Select two months’ 


EUROP Summer tour. $250 


Personal escort; choice of routes; parties small; fine 
steamers. Apply at once. 


S. H. Longley, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 





EUROPE 


30 NEW TOURS 


40 days to 4 months. First-class 
accommodations, leisurely travel, 
limited numbers. Send at once for 
circulars. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Chicago, etc. 


MARSTERS 
FOREIGN TOURS 


During June and July to the 


BRITISH ISLES, THE CONTINENT, AND ITALY 


38 to 60 days; $195 to $480. 











Six parties; 
Limited numbers; reputable hotels 


FEATURES ‘conductors of experience and educa 


tion; leisurely travel and sightseeing. escriptive itinerary 
free on application. 


298 Washington Street, Boston 
31 West 30th Street, New York 








EXCURSION June 
27 to July 25, by 
ae German Lloyd 

S. Grosser 
| ae a from 
Bremen. 


Norway 
Icelan 
Spitzbergen 


For Information, Booklet, etc., apply 





OELRICHS & CO., 5 Broadway, NEW YORK 


OR ANY LOCAL AGENT 








See 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT. 10 TRINITY PL., BOSTON 


TOU RS “TAN ite THE MIDNIGHT, SU SUN" 


ie andi ein Tours a Speealtes 
NORTHERN E syners eS TOURIST AGENCY 
# Write 8 Broad 


way, New York 








IDEAL SUMMER TRIP THROUGH EUROPE 
af aay, lanned for those who have never been abroad. 
ave. ——-> feasooabie, DW and leisurely. Small 
perty, ve EDWARD N. RESER, 1% 
3. y t., Brooklyn, N 





hotels 
educa 
tinerary 
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Mt. Clemens 


Mineral Springs 


The Great Health, Restand Pleasure Resert 


OPEN 
ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND 


The Mt. Clemens Mineral Waters are unrivaled for the 
cure of Bheumatism and a)l Nervous and Blood Diseases. 
The merits of the Mt. Clemens Mineral Baths are attested 
by prominent physicians in all parts of the country. Two 
hundred hotels and boarding houses offer accommodations 
and rates to suit all tastes and purses. Mt. Clemens is 
delightfully situated 20 miles from Detroit on the Grand 
Trunk Railway System. Detroit suburban electric cars 
every half hour. Illustrated book of Mt. Clemens mailed 
free. Address, 


F. {R. EASTMAN, Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce,}] MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select clase of nervous and mental patients received. 

25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hos F's ¢ visit A nag de- 
ciding. C. SPENCER KINNE -» Baston, Pa 


BRIARCLIFF LODGE 


Briarcliff Manor, New York 
NOW OPEN 
City office, 5% East 46th St. 
*Phone, 3278—38. 


D. B. PLUMER, Manager 


Holidays in Eng land 


cents (pomwege) for ge g! describing 
CATHEDSae ROUTE. Pilgrim Fat Dickens and 
mnyson Districts, also HARWICH ROUTE. ENGLAN!) 
pe ig A 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
862 C Broadway, New York 











Independent Travelers 
a Tourist Agents 


ENGLAND 

HOLLAND 

GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND 


or any part of 


EUROPE 


are invited to communicate with the 
General American Passenger Agency of the 


NETHERLAND STATE RAILWAYS 
FLUSHING ROYAL I MAIL ROUTE. 


“RUNDREISE TICKETS" 


CIRCULAR COMBINATION TICKETS AROUND 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE 
““THE GREAT MONEY-SAVING SYSTEM” 


Through Tickets from London to Continental Points 


COMPLETE EUROPEAN INFORMATION 
AND BOOKING BUREAU 
Guide Books, | Hotel 
Guides, R.R. and 8.8, 
Time Tables, and full in- 
formation furni: free. 
ess 


Cc. BAKKER 
General American Agent 
401-409 Broadway, New York 











Allan Line 
Royal Mail Steamers 


FIRST OCEAN TURBINES 
THE ROYAL ROUTE TO EUROPE 
SHORTEST, SMOOTHEST, MOST 
PICTURESQUE 
Montreal to Liverpool 
Montreal to Glasgow 
Montreal to Havre and London 
One Class. Cabin Service 
For Circulars, Sailings, Rates, Etc., apply to any Agent, cr 
H. & A. ALLAN, Montrea 








RESDE Opp. Central Station. Newest and 
* finest. Suites with Private Baths, 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL 





Gd. Hotel Victoria 
Gd. Hotel Jungfrau 


Nn t © rl a k © Hotel Belwedere 


ALL:ON THE HOHEWEG HIGHEST REPUTATION 

A Fe! Ths Most Fashionable HOTEL and RESTAURANT of the Metropolis 
Ss A. LOTTI, General Manager. 

ntire Renovatie The Continental 


The home of many DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS during their visits to Paris. the CONTINENTAL 

wide open ee naan oking the Ohamps. Elysovs mse "Motse Dame, Tuileries Gardens, end the Miner Sele te 

open oe overloo e eries ens, iver Seine, its 
numerous suites and single rooms, with private bath, etc. : 


SVWITZERLAND 
} A. Muller 


Adminis- 
trateur. 





Entire Renovation 
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DAYS 
From Land to Land 





Shortest Ocean Voyage | 


BETWEEN 


America and Europe 


BY THE 





“ONE HUNDRED 


“EMPRESS” GOLDEN HOURS 
STEAMSHIPS oe ee 


MAGNIFICENT NEw 10,000-Ton STEAMSHIPs, 
OF THE WITH LuxuRIOUS ACCOMMODATIONS, SUITES, 
STATEROOMS, BATHS, PROMENADE DECks, 


CanadianPacific ||} °c 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS 








Railway Co. | “Creole,” “Momus,” “Antilles,” “Proteus,” “Comus” 


Weekly in both directions between 


; New York & New Orleans— 
Magnificent Equipment! A DELIGHTFUL OCEAN TRIP SUMMER OR WINTER 


Unsurpassed Service ! Connections at New Orleans with 
casa Sunset Route 





| + . 

| Affor ding : a two days trip Trains of superior equipment to and from 
|| on the majestic St. Lawrence points in LOUISIANA, TEXAS, NEW and 
|| from Quebec to the ocean OLD MEXICO, ARIZONA, CALIFOR- 
“f| NIA, OREGON. 


SAILINGS FROM QUEBEC Superior Service All The Way 
| Empress of Ireland, - May 2%h 
Empress of Britain, - June $2th Send for copy ‘“A HUNDRED GOLDEN HOURS AT SEA” free 
Empress of Ireland, - June 29th 


For rates and information apply to 
G. McL. BROWN, G. P. A. L. H. ea te 349 Broadway, 
Board of Trade Building, Montreal, P. Q. or any Southern Pacific Agent 
E. V. SKINNER, A. T. M. 
3 and 458 Broadway and 28) Fifth Ave., 
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LONG ISLAND 


THE IDEAL HOMELAND 

















At the Door of New York City. The Most Attractive 
Territory on the Atlantic Coast. Unequalled for a 








Summer Home or All-Year Round Residence. 





Long Island (New York’s Sea Coast), trending east and west, is cooled in summer 
SUMMER HOMES by the prevailing south breezes from the ocean. 400 miles of coast. on ocean, sound 
and bays. 
A territory without a peer for yachting, canoeing, surf and still water bathing, —- 
hunting, golfing, riding, driving or automobiling (nearly 1,e00 miles of macadam roads). 


ERM N Long Island has unequalled ofiventagee for those who contemplate building a home 
P A ENT near the city of New York. 3,964 dwellings erected on —— Island during the year 
HOMES 1905, and pt07 in 1907. The improvements now in course of construction—the great 

tunnels, splendid railroad terminal facilities, and electric trains (nearly 200 now 
opqrenne y electricity), bring Long Island, in matter of time—at the very \- 
old of the metropolis, and afford an opportunity to live in the country and attend to 
business in the city every day. This one of the chief reasons for the enhance- 
ment of real estate values on the Island. Modern schools, churches of all denomina-~- 
tions, libraries and clubs located in all sections of Long Island. 








CLIMATE Long Island is claiming the attention of p! ians more and more each because 
AND W T of its awe pe condi ~ for the a eas neat Te — a ny HL - 
sure good drainage an water. ‘or booklet, “ e of Long Island,” 

A ER written by Dr. Le Grand endee. for the Medical Record. 





Long Island is without equal in f of soil. Its vegetables, fruits and flowers are 
SOIL PRODUCTS famed for their excellent qualities. Of easy access to the greatest market in the 

world, where good prices are realized. The Long Island Railroad Company is estab- 
lishing experiment farms in different sections of the Island. Send for book, “Lure 
of the Land.” Postage, 8c. 





Th i f the Long Island Railroad Company is first class—express trains, 
TRANSPORTATION am yon en geotested ty block signals, ballasted and laid with heavy steel Fei 


FACILITIES Commutation tickets are now sold at the same rate each month, making the cost io 
the summer commuter much less than formerly. 





“Long Island Summer Resorts,” a book containing a list of hotels and bending 
houses on Long Island, also a list of real estate “= who have cottages for sale an 
rent on the Island, free on application, or mailed upon receipt of 4c. postage by the 
General Passenger Agent. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD - 


263 FIFTH AVE., N Y. CITY 


A. L. LANGDON, HOWARD M. SMITH, 
Tratftic Manager. General Passenger Agent 
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For the Accommodation of Those Leaving Town 


THE 


ANSONIA 


NOW OFFERS 


HOUSEKEEPING AND NON-HOUSE- 
KEEPING APARTMENTS 


FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED 


For Lease for the Coming Year, Commencing October 1st 
MAID SERVICE OPTIONAL 


HOUSEKEEPING 
5 rooms and bath 
6 rooms and bath 
7 rooms and bath 
10 rooms and 2 
11 rooms and 3 
13 rooms and 8 


rooms 
rooms 
rooms 
rooms 


BSse  seezss 


and 


Every detail may be arranged, and a choice of location 
obtained 


BY LEASING NOW 
Fireproof in every sense of the word. 
AT SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION. 


Broadway at Seventy-Third St. 





The Abbotsford 


186 COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON 


Single rooms or suites, furnished or unfurnished, in 
this strictly first-class family hotel with café. Permanently 
or for transients if engaged in advance. Apply to 


Mrs. C. G. FRANCIS, Manager. 








HOTEL OSTEND 


Whole Block Ocean View 
BOSTON AVE. AND BOARDWALK — ATLANTIC CITY, W. J. 


Unsurpassed location. 400 rooms, 200 with 
bath. Capacity 600. Same management as 
last season. Cuisine specially attractive. White 
service exclusively. Hot and cold sea-water 
baths. Heated sea-water swimming pool. 
Magnificent sun-parlor overlooking ocean. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


TERMS—American plan $3.00 and up daily 
$15.00, $17.50, $21.00 weekly 
Auto coach meets trains 


DAVID PORTER RAHTER 














P. 


Hotel Martinique 


Broadway and 33d St., New York 


L. PINKERTON, Manager 





ake EET? 
As it will appear when new 


“A Hotel in the 
Heart of things” 





addition is completed. 


modations at moderate rates. 


Single Rooms $2.00 per day and upwards. 
upwards. 


CHAS. LEIGH TAYLOR, Pres. 





Pre-eminent among New York Hotels for the excellence of its 
Cuisine, service and appointments. 


Parlor, bedroom and bath $5.00 and upwards. 


Also Proprietors St. Denis Hotel, N. Y. 


Highest standard of accom- 


Rooms with bath and bedroom $3.00 and 


WALTER S. GILSON, V. Pres. 














hed, in 
lanently 
0 


lager. 
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EARLY SUMMER SEASON 
Woodstock, Vt. 


WOODSTOCK INN 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
TWENTY-FIVE PRIVATE BATHROOMS 
The Country Club has added forty acres of 
meadow land to its Golf Links. 


Leave Boston 9 a. m. and 11:30 a. m. Take the 
White Mountain Express from New York after 
june 27. For information and terms address 


ARTHUR B. WILDER, Manager 




















HOTEL MARGARET 


95 to 99 Columbia Heights 


BROOKLYN’S LEADING FAMILY 
AND TRANSIENT HOTEL 
Overlooking New York Bay, Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. 
An Ideal Location. 
Twenty minutes to the Business Centre of 
New York. 
Accessible to the Seashore. 
CHOICE APARTMENTS. 
Rooms, with Private Bath, 

All Handsomely Furnished. 
American and Semi-American Plan. 
Cuisine and Service the Best. 

THOMAS TOBY, Manager. 








The Luminous Radiator 


The utility of this modern 
home comfort maker is ap- 
preciated the moment the 
electrical current is turned on. 


It is used to take the chill off damp mornings 
in the bathroom, bedroom or in any room of 
the house, 

Possesses all the charm of an open fireplace, 
without any of the drawbacks. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


1695 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Schenectady, N. Y. 











Tt bandsome new Hotel is situated at Norway Point, 
Lake of Bays, with accommodation for 150 guests. 
Modern in Every Respect. Delightfully Bituated. Electric 


Lighted Throughout. 


Pure Mountain Spring Water. Hot 


Known as the and Oold Water in Every Room. 1000 Feet Above Sea Level. 


E “Killarney of 


Hay Fever Unkiown, Good Fis 
of Uraft. Fine Bathing Beaches. Good Steamboat Service. 


bing. Boating for all kinds 


Write for copy of Handsome Booklet descriptive of the 
territory, to any of the following: 


@. W. VAUX, 917 Merchants Loan & Trust Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


P. P. DWYER, 290 B 
E. H. BOYNTON, 360 Washi 


roadway, New York City. 
n Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. ROBINSON, 506 Park Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


W. E. DAVIS, 


G. T. BELL, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, General Passenger & 
MONTREAL. Ticket Agent, 
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REAL ESTATE | 








Be colonial COUNTRY PLACE FOR SALE.—This fine 
Colonial House, in excellent condition, containing about 
tWenty rooms, fireplaces in bedrooms and nearly all living 
rooms. All modern improvements. About six acres of land, 
stables, carriage house, henneries, and ice-house. Situated 
in Portland, Conn., one of the most beautiful towns in the 
Connecticut Valley, beautiful view of which can be had 
from house. 95 miles from New York on Air Line Division 
of N. Y., N. H. & H. Five minutes walk from R. 
station. $11,000 to prompt purchaser. Address 
CHAS. W. CRAMER, Portland, Conn. 


FOR SALE AT 


A BARGAIN 


AT CLAVERACK 


Near Hudson, N. Y. 





The property known as Hudson River Institute. It con- 
sists of 20 acres of land and two large buildings, contain- 
ing about 250 rooms. Suitable for Summer Boarding House, 
School, Sanitarium, Home for Convalescents, Aged People, 
or Orphan Asylum. Very healthy. Good spring water. 
gymnasium and athletic field on premises. Price, 
$12,000. Address 


JOHN C. HAVEMEYER, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Pond, 





FOR SALE 

A Kentucky, blue-grass stock farm of 510 on. Roll- 
ing, productive land. Handsomely improved. A ten thou- 
sand dollar modern Colonial residence with bath and 
furnace. Three tenant houses, five barns, cribs, stock 
scales, carriage house, ice house, abundance of water. 
Maple orchard of 150 trees. Telephone and rural delivery. 
One mile on free turnpike from good town on railroad, and 
27 miles south of Cincinnati, Ohio. The owner of the 
farm being a minister wishes to be relieved of the respon- 
sibility of its management. Price for an ea Bale, sev- 
enty dollars per acre. Address BIDGELAND FARM, 
R. R. 2, Crittenden, Ky. 





7wo IDEAL SUMMER HOMES, Castine, Me., Penobscot 

Bay. Well built, tastefully furnished, hot and cold 
water, sanitary plumbing, modern conveniences, wide 
verandas, superb water views, choicest neighborhood. Rent, 
$600 and $400. Castine unsurpassed as resort, cool, bracing 
air, finest sailing advantages, woods, walks, drives, golf, 


excellent markets. Address the Rector of St. Mark’s, 
Evanston, Ill. 





FOR SALE 


ays, SEASHORE FARMS 


used as one, made comfortable with necessary conveniences. 
100 acres. Two houses, large barn and house for man. 
At Lamoine Point in egg Bay, quiet country vil- 
lage, 9 miles from Ellsworth, X, miles from Sar Harbor. 
For further eee ' apply to 


4, PETERS, Ellsworth, Maine. 





FURNISHED SEA 
SHORE COTTAGES 


At Watch Hill, R. I. 


and near-by Beaches. Four hours 
from New York, two from Boston 


FOR RENT & SALE 


For full particulars, photographs and 
descriptions, write 


FRANK W. COY, .&:s'. WESTERLY, R. |. 





Desirable Country 
Property 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
JAMES O’BRIEN 


Gleaner Block, Lee, Mass. 
Norfolk, Conn.—For rent, 


AIRLY BEACON, attractive summer home, 


fully furnished and equipped with all modern con- 
veniences. ‘Three hours from New York City, among 
the Litchfield Hills. Elevation 1,400 feet. Stable, 
with furnished housekeeping apartment for coachman’s 
family. Rental $2,500, from June Ist to Oct. ist. 
Address William H. Moseley, New Haven House, New 
Haven, Conn. 








CALIFORNIA SELF-SUPPORTING HOMES 
Twin-Cities Colon: ny. Between Sacramento and Stockton. 
Small payment and $1,25 weekly on each five acres. Choice 
=. Perfect peat 300 100 — pay = owe: 
~ e grapes yearly e town life 

No ~ peddling. Safe for women with families. 
. MARKS, Box 513, Galt, California. 
Keene Valley, 


nz Adirondacks ms 


From June to September, furnished bungalow, six rooms 
and bath, three acres of wooded grounds. For particulars, 
address Lock-box 824, Westport, Essex County, N. Y. 


4 acres 
No farm- 
ing. Write 
families here. 








>= MOUNTAINS. Furnished cottage at Tobyhanna, 
Pa. Season 1908. rooms and bath; fireplaces. 
Stabling. Garden. Filled ice house. For particulars 


address 
W. BURNET BASTON, Stroudsburg, Pa. 





CAMDEN, ME.—Two summer cottages for rent, fully fur- 
nished. Modern improvements. Ideal in location, sani- 
tation, climate and scenery. Seashore and mountains com- 
bined. J. R. PRESCOTT, 52 Union St., Boston. 


LONG ISLAND SOUND—NEW LONDON AND EASTERN POINT 
fornia ned ES. OMAP PELL. New London, Conn. 


2 Oo R. EN T — Attractive Old House 


f 
rooms, moter comforts, Home. lnsge Geter wut 
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AN INEXPENSIVE 


THOROUGHLY PrRaAcTICAL GREENHOUSE 


SPLENDIDLY made Sectional 
Iron Frame Greenhouse, 25 feet 
long and 10 feet wide, giving you 

250 square feet of indoor garden spot. 

It is specially designed for just such as 
you, who want a well built, attractive 
house in which to protect your plants, 
grow a few vegetables, have some cut 
flowers for the house all winter, and along 
in February start numerous plants, ready 
to set out with the ushering in of the first 
warm weather in the spring. 

Heretofore, such a house as you want, 
either to connect it direct to the dwelling 
(as in the illustration shown) or locating 
it only a stone's throw from it, perhaps 
cost too much. 

But here is a house that although made 
with the same Sectional Iron Frame Con- 
struction as our larger houses, comes 
within the reach of those who fully ap- 
preciate that the greenhouse is a delight- 
ful investment, and on such a basis are 


willing to spend enough to secure the 
right house, one that will be in every 
way prActical,.as well as an ornamental 
addition to the grounds. 


One of the special advantages of this 
construction of ours, is that we can furnish 
all the materials for the superstructure, 
cut, fitted and given one coat of paint, 
all ready for immediate erection. 

With the aid of the plans and direc- 
tions we will send you, the house can be 
easily put up on your grounds by a local 
mechanic. 

To explain this house fully to you, we 
have printed an eight page folder that 
gives prices, takes up the question of 
benching and heating, and the numerous 
other things you want to know. 

There is no better time to build than 
during the early summer months—so send 
for the circular and get matters. under 
way now. 


LORD AND BURNHAM Co. 


1133 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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: FROM THE DAYS 
when Helmholtz <txncion, “"""" 


when Rubinstein ‘tice. "rr" *" 
acknowledged his indebtedness ‘o 


when Wagener the inspiring beauty of its tone, 





: The 
STEINWAY 
PIANO 


HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY WITHOUT 
A PEER IN THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


T was created to be a medium to express the very soul 
of music, and Steinway genius made it a masterpiece, 
defying imitation. > 

It has maintained its pre-eminence because the inven- 
tions of each successive generation of the Steinway family 
have kept 4t far in advance of all other pianos, have seem- 
ingly exhausted mechanical possibilities and attained a 
perfect instrument. 

The wonderful refinement of its tone beauty has never 
been equalled. The proven durability of Steinway work- 
manship has never been rivalled. Infinite pains and the 
highest skill have placed it beyond comparison. 

Yet Steinway reputation has never been exploited for 
commercial ends. Steinway always means BEST,—one 
grade only. Every Steinway piano is an ORIGINAL, 
not a COPY made by alien hands. 

What the Steinway has been to other. musicians—a 
prized work of art, an object of affection, like a real Stra- 
divarius violin, to be handed down from one generation 
to another—T HAT the Steinway would be to you. 

MINIATURE ORANO We invite your inspection of the Steinway Miniature 
PRICE $000 Grand (price ) and of the Steinway Vertegrand (price 
$550), ebonized cases. These prices are low for such 

masterpieces, and differ very little from those of so-called 

‘fust as good” pianos. Ultimately you will want a 


Steinway, anyhow. 
Steinway Pianos can be bought of any authorized 
Steinway dealer at New York ae, with cost of 
transportation added. Illustrated catalogue and book- 
lets. sent-on request and mention of this magaxine. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Steinway Hall, 107 and 109 East 14th Street, New York. 
Subway Express Station at the Door. 
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READING NOTICES 


LASELL SEMINARY 

The young woman who lacks a seminary training 
misses much in her equipment for the complex position 
she is destined to fill in this complex world. The semi- 
nary and its curriculum fill a place that nothing else ap- 
proaches. The girl at the seminary is given a poise and 
a finish that is denied to her provincial sister and to the 
culture she derives from attendance there are added 
many friendships that are very pleasant and_ lasting. 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women seeks to cultivate the 
intellect, to develop a sound body and to fit the student 
for her multiform duties in life. The very association 
that one girl has with the bright girls that naturally 
assemble at such a seminary as sell rubs off the cor- 
ners and both stimulates and broadens not only the girl 
herself, but likewise the whole student body. Lasell is a 
community of women in the making. Self control, manage- 
ment, housewifery, and a thousand things that are both 
useful and ornamental, are incidentally taught in addition 
to the English course, the classics, modern languages, 
music, art, science, mathematics, etc. Lasell Seminary was 
established in the beautiful village of Auburndale, Mass., 
in 1851, so that it is no longer experimental. The out- 
lying country, with its low lying hills and waterways, its 
elds and woods, is very picturesque and inspires a love 
of nature. The athletic side of women has much attention 
at Lasell, and all in all, it has much to commend it to 
those seeking a good and conservative institution where 
serious work is done. 





HOW ABOUT YOUR FURS? 

With the peseing of winter, there is the problem ot 
the furs. In the old aye the busy housewife beat them, 
put camphor or moth balls with them, wrapped news- 
aper about them and put them away, hoping for the best. 
t was often hoping against hope. Now this old and 
barbaric method has given way to more modern and 
scientific treatment. The storage of furs now solves the 
old problem and valuable furs are thus taken out of the 
zone of possible attacks by moths and a ee during 
the summer season by means of a kind of artificial hi- 
bernation so as to make it possible for them to blossom 
out next winter as good as new. C. C. Shayne & Co. 
make a specialty of the storage of furs, and with the 
ample facilities this concern has in its new building, furs 
are safe from moth danger. Not only responsibility for 
furs stored is assumed, but they are likewise insured 
my loss or damage by- fire or theft. The furs are 
also fully cleaned by ay furriers before they are re- 
turned and they come back to owners better for their 
stay in cold storage. 


“THIRTY YEARS OF GOOD SENSE” 

The technic of feminine costume is full of mystery to 
the average man. The question of utility sinks before 
the need of beauty lines in women’s dress. Pockets are 
cquesaneuty sacrificed because they would be destructive 
of sought for curves. Ferris Waists, which have been 
before the public continuously for more than tiety years, 
have built up their popularity because they conform to 
and develop the graceful curves of beauty that belong to 
and characterize the gentler sex. The Ferris Good Sense 
Waist is both soft and flexible. It permits perfect free- 
dom of movement while affording the required support to 
the back and bust. This waist is an ideal garment in 
combination with any kind of dress. It is adaptable alike 
to the smartest costume or the easiest negligee. The 
maker, in his output, ministers to the infant and the 
children, to the young girl, the elder sister, and finally to 
the matron. The Ferris Waists have made a secure place 
for themselves as essentials in a woman’s wardrobe. The 
material used in so varied as to meet all requirements, and 
the Ferris Good Sense Waist and the Equipoise Waist 
are now standard. Any woman who reads Tue Inpr- 
PENDENT and who wishes to obtain further information 
regarding the Ferris products should send to the Ferris 
Bros. Company, 341 Broadway, New York, for the illus- 
trated booklet entitled “Thirty. Years of Good Sense.” 


“A HOUSEKEEPING SUBSTITUTE 

When ordinary housekeeping peenaete so many problems 
it is interesting to know of the Ansonia, where apart- 
ments may be obtained with or without maid service, and 
where the problems are worked out by the management 
instead of by the patient housekeeper. The Ansonia pro- 
vides accommodations for those who desire to housekeep, 
but if the wheels do not go round there is the dining out 
possibility. The Ansonia is yy 4 in every sense of 
the word, which is worth much these dangerous days. 





PACKER’S TAR SOAP AS A SHAMPOO 

A woman’s hair has universally been held to be he: 
crowning glory. The man with a or head of hair is 
also. far more sightly than is the bald headed man. W ‘th 
advancing ot gy or because of neglect or from other 
causes the hair falls off and wigs are sometimes the only 
refuge. If, however, the ounce of prevention is used 
there will be no need of seeking vainly for the pound 
of cure, The use of Packer’s Tar Soap is the ounce of 
prevention by means of which premature baldness is pre- 
vented, the loss of hair after fevers is avoided and the 
tendency toward hair grayness is set back. The 
value of systematic shampooing in connection, with thc 
use of Packer’s Tar Soap is hard to overestimate. Ac- 
cording to one authority, Packer’s Tar Soap is to be 
preferred to all other kinds for shampooing and the 
care of the hair, for the reason that its composition of 
Sweet oils, pine tar and glycerine exerts a favorable in- 
fluence on the nutritive processes of the scalp and in 
unhealthy conditions stimulates the follicles to return 
to normal activity. 


THE KNOX AUTOMOBILE 


The owner of a good automobile enjoys a wider horizon 
boundary than does the pedestrian. ith a_horseless 
carriage distance is lessened and a hundred miles means 
no more than a _— good spin. The Knox automo- 
biles are either air cooled or water cooled. They are un- 
failing and reliable. Model “fH,” known.as Sportabout, 
costs $2,500, and the “H” Limousine costs $3,500, neither 
of which is a high price. The Knox Automobile Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Mass., will send illustrated catalog 
on application, in which detailed information is given 
regarding various models. Those who have not tried 
automobiling cannot know the charm and fascination of it. 


A TRIPLE ALLIANCE IN OPTICS 


The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company have issued a 
very attractive booklet entitled “A Triple Alliance in 
Optics,” treating of the association of the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, Carl Zeiss Optical Works, and 
George N. Saegmuller, and also giving a history of the 
company, which is very interesting. 
had by addressing the Bausch & 
Rochester, N. Y 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS 


DUTCHESS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


The annual report of the Dutchess Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., of which 
L. H. Vail is president, shows total assets of 
$533,362. The company has valued its securities 
as of the market on December 31st, 1907. Its 
capital is $200,000. It has a surplus to policy- 
holders of $245,174, and a net surplus of $45,174. 
Crum & Forster, at 95 William street, New York 
City, are the company’s metropolitan managers. 


NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COM. 
PANY OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The annual statement of the New England Fire 
Insurance Company. of Providence, R. L, just 
issued, of which J: F.*Sunderland is president, 
shows total assets af $490,092, which ‘is 2n_in- 
crease of $259,845 ovér-last year’s figures. Thc 
capital of the ‘compafty has -been increased from 
$100,000 to $200,000 and the net’ surplus has been 
increased by $80,184: and is now $160,188. The 
surplus to policy-holders is now $360,188. Thomas 
A. Duffey is general agent for this company, and 
Kelly & Fuller, at 92 William street, New York 
City, are metropolitan agents. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 
Federal Sugar Refining Company, quar- 
terly, preferred, 114 per cent., payable May 
4th, 1908. 
International Paper Company, preferred, 1 
per cent., payable April 15th, 1908. 


This booklet can be 
mb Optical Company, 
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The BEST Improved! 


1908 


IMPROVED 


lorizon r t r 
rseless = 


means 











- 2. It gives us much pleasure to receive daily the 
0 good words dairymen are saying, the country over, 


om- 


Do about the 1908 Improved U.S. Cream Separator. 
ores Why not—YOU— join this armv of satisfied users, 


=" Do get interested and send for general information 
catalogue No. 79 at once. A postal brings it to you. 
Address all letters to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Distributing warehouses at: Chicago, Ill., La Crosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas 
City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Toledo, O., Salt Lake City, Utah, Denver. Colo., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, Spokane, Wash., Portland, Ore., Buffalo, N. Y., Auburn, Me., Montreal 
and Sherbrooke, Quebec, Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont., Calgary, Alta. 
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HOTEL MARTINIQUE | ¢. H. VAN BUREN & CO. 


Broadway and 33d Street STOCKS, BONDS, INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Telephone, 665 Rector. 6 WALL STRERPT, New York. 

gecretdone —_ 15 Broad eS TL d Street. 

4 Broadway. i. Forty-secon reet. 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and up A general Banking and Brokerage Business transacted. 
Room and Bath, $3,00 per day and up Interest allowed on deposits. Accounts subject to check 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up on demand. Correspondence invited. Market letters mailed 


x. ( HOTEL ST. DENIS |- = 


just EUROPEAN PLAN 
ident, Broadway and 1iith Street a 
a in- New York City OMES heated with 


The Rooms $1.00 and upward BAY STATE STEAM 
fom WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. pase 
een 


Toes WELLESLEY SOHOOL HOT WATER BOILERS 


, and For Boys. A school that’s different. Send for booklet and FI IRN ‘ 

York catalogue. Write for information about the summer camp. and ACES ace always 
Wellesley, Mass. comfortable 
BINDERS” hold thirteen copies of Tur 


Inperexpext will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 45 cents each, postage Pong BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE NEW YORK 
The Independent 


190 Pulten Street, New York. Me J 
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TH BRAIN WORKERS 





HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 

dispels nervous headache and indures restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. RumProrp CHEMICAL 
orks, Providence, R. I, 


Robust er 
Firs. muecies, 0 geacetal Hungarian American. Bank 


figure, and natural develop- 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
ment are true attributes of 


robust womanhood. To Capital $100,000 


have these your body should Surplus $100,000 
be properly supported by a 





OFFICERS. 
WILLIAM H. BRYAN, President. 


EUGENE BOROSS, Vice-President. 

A. H. WATSON, Cashier. 

MORRIS CUKOR, 

KURZMAN & FRANKENHDEIMER, 
DIRECTORS. 


—the waist . President, Empire Trust Co. 

ais that gently moulds secttont, Begire Trast Ce. 

straight lines into graceful curves BRYAN. President 

‘ . . 4 ‘apitalis 

without retarding the action of the JAMES ROSS CURRAN. . Vice-President, Carnegie Trust Co 
E 


} Counsel. 


. . . wyer 

vital organs in any way—the waist LOU g.*- ‘icenaiogan Lithographic bo. 

; 4 y . G ER Physician 

rs 

Inferior imitations are sometimes sold ROBERT E. ROBINSON. oh Petit Echt ‘Steel Co. 

as Ferris Waists. Protect yourself by look- Y ALOCOTT Merchant 
ing for the name FERRIS GOOD SENSE CHRISTIAN N 

on each waist. For sale by leading dealers HENRY H. Haliga Co., Bankers 

everywhere. JOHN ALVIN YOUNG President, Windsor Trust ©o. 


Send ; Letters of Credit and foreign drafts tanned payable on 
- Sor ed Ferris Book, free. over the world. Foreign currency bought and sold. Cable 
30 years of Good Sense. Transfers. Correspondents all over the world. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, Items on all points in the United States collected free of 
341 Broadway, New York charge for customers who keep satisfactory balances. 


Does ral bank: business. Interest paid on satis 
factory belances. = 
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Survey of the World 


At the beginning of the 
present week the man- 
agers of Secretary Taft’s 
canvass asserted that 241 delegates who 
would vote for him had already been 
chosen. A more conservative and im- 
partial estimate made the number about 
200. One prominent journal publisht ta- 
bles giving the Secretary 423 on the first 
ballot, and found that Mr. Bryan could 
rely with certainty upon only 502. About 
250 more are needed to make the two- 
thirds required for a nomination in the 
Democratic convention. There were signs 
of a movement in behalf of Judge Gray, 
whose friends opened headquarters in 
Washington. A conference in his inter- 
est was held by fifty prominent\ Demo- 
crats from Pennsylvania, Delaware, New 
Jersey and Maryland. They predicted 
that the votes of these four States, at 
least, would be cast for the judge on the 
first ballot. The opposition of negro 
voters to the nomination of either Sec- 
retary Taft or President Roosevelt was 
repeatedly shown. A conference attend- 
ed by negroes from thirty-seven States 
was held in Philadelphia. The presiding 
officer, ex-Congressman White, of North 
Carolina, remarked in his opening speech 
that he “would sooner vote for an 
avowed enemy like Ben Tillman” than 
“for a hypocritical friend” who had 
stabbed him in the back. The resolu- 
tions adopted say: 

“We herewith solemnly and with great 
earnestness declare our conviction to be thal 
neither Theodore Roosevelt nor William H. 
Taft, if nominated for the office of President 
by the Republican delegates at the convention 


in Chicago, can or will receive the support of 
the negro voters of the United States.” 


The Political 
Campaign 


They also ask for the nomination of 


Foraker or Knox. At the Virginia Re- 


publican convention, negroes were vir- 
tually excluded. It is now reported that 
they will send to Chicago contesting del- 
egates from every district in the State. 
Addressing the Baltimore conference of 
the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, on the 11th, Senator Foraker 
spoke of this action in Virginia, and said 
that if the national Republican party 
should prove to be a Lily White organi- 
zation there would soon be new parties 
in the field. In the House, at Washing- 
ton, last week, there was read a letter 
from Walter S. Thomas, chairman of the 
Ohio Afro-American League, denying 
the assertion of Mr. Bannon, of that 
State, that the negroes there could not 
be induced to vote the Democratic ticket. 
He said: 

“I am absolutely convinced of this fact, 
that should Secretary Taft be nominated at 
Chicago, the colored voters of Ohio and of 
the whole United States, 95 per cent. of them 
at least, would cast ‘their votes for the 
straight Democratic ticket for President or 
remain away from the polls, thus making the 
election of a Democratic President absolutely 
certain.” 

At the Republican convention in 
Massachusetts, on the roth, it was agreed 
by Senators Crane and Lodge that the 
delegates at large should not be instruct- 
ed. In the platform adopted is the fol- 
lowing statement : 

“A resolution declaring that the preference 
of the convention was for Mr. Taft for Presi- 
dent was submitted to your committee. Upon 
consideration we. have unanimously agreed 
that it is unwise to include a resolution in 
favor of any particular candidate in the plat- 
form. A number of the committee are favor- 
able to Mr. Taft’s candidacy and we all 
recognize that a majority of the delegates to 
the convention desire his nomination. It is, 
however, very uncertain whether a resolution 
of preference would be carried, and its presen- 
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tation would certainly lead to a contest, which 
would ‘be injurious to the welfare of the 
party. For these reasons and because of their 
earnest desire for a harmonious convention 
the minority members of the committee join 
with the majority in their decision not to pre- 
sent a resolution of preference.” 

It is well known that a majority of the 
delegates from Massachusetts will vote at 
Chicago for Secretary Taft. New 
York’s Republican convention was held 
on the 11th. The four delegates at large 
were directed in the platform to use all 
honorable means to bring about the nom- 
ination of Governor Hughes. An at- 
tempt by some of the Governor’s friends 
to secure in committee more emphatic 
instructions was lost by a vote of 10 to 
24. The prevailing comment of the 
daily press is that the convention, while 
supporting the Governor’s carididacy 
without expression of dissent, was not 
enthusiastic in his interest. The applause 
in commendation of Mr. Roosevelt was 
noticeably hearty. It is known that at 
least four of the district delegates will 
vote for some other candidate, and it may 
be that the Governor will lose 14 out of 


the State’s entire delegation of 78. One 
of the delegates from the Albany dis- 
trict, William Barnes, Jr., attacks the 
Governor in a publisht statement, as- 
serting that he has not been faithful to 


his party. Mr. Barnes is the local po- 
litical leader whose influence is said to 
have moved Senator Grattan to oppose 
the Governor’s race-track bills. 


ot 


After the passage of 
the bills against pub- 
lic race-track betting 
by a vote of 126 to 9 in the New York 
Assembly it was expected that a major- 
ity in the Senate would vote for them. 
This result appeared to be indicated 
by the Senate’s action on the 1st, when 
an amendment deferring the prohibition 
until September 1st was rejected by a vote 
of 23 to 26. But when the bills were taken 
up on the 8th for final action they were 
defeated by a vote of 25 to 25. All the 
members of the Senate were present, and 
all voted. One seat has been made vacant 
by the death of Senator Franchot. In the 
affirmative there were 23 Republicans 
and 2 Democrats ; against the bills 8 Re- 
publicans and 17 Democrats were count- 
ed. There has been much talk about an 


Race-Track Betting 
in New York 
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alleged use of money by race-track inter- 
ests. An ingenious but unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made to prevent the attend- 
ance of Senator Fancher, a supporter oi 
the bills. Two of the Republican Sen- 
ators, Grattan and Wilcox, who voted in 
the negative, have been very severely 
criticised. Only a few days earlier, Grat- 
tan (representing the Albany district) 
had promised publicly in the Senate to 
vote for the bills. He yielded, however, 
to the arguments of William Barnes, Jr., 
who is called the Republican boss of Al- 
bany, and who has opposed Governor 
Hughes and his reforms. The Ministers’ 
Association, of Albany, has adopted reso- 
lutions expressing sharp disapproval of 
the course taken by both Barnes and 
Grattan. Senator Wilcox, of Auburn, 
was moved by the influence of his wife, 
who is fond of sports and enjoys the 
races. Since the vote in the Senate, she 
has permitted her views to be published. 
The Senator’s action was disapproved at 
a large meeting in Auburn on the 12th, 
under the auspices of the Church Feder- 
ation of Men’s Clubs, and held in the 
building of the First Methodist Church, 
of which he is a member and a trustee. 
After the Senate’s action, Governor 
Hughes said: 

“It is impossible to believe that the people 
will permit the plain mandate of the Constitu- 
tion to be ignored. The contest has not ended. 
It has only begun. It will continue until the 
will of the people has been obeyed.” 

On the roth he issued a call for a special 
election, to be held on May 12th, in the 
district not now represented. The late 
Senator Franchot was a Republican, and 
he supported the bills. Some of the Gov- 
ernor’s friends fear, however, that the 
district (in the vicinity of Niagara Falls) 
will now elect a Democrat. Moreover, 
there may be legal complications, because 
the district was made by an apportion- 
ment which has since been pronounced 
unconstitutional. The Legislature has 
decided to adjourn on the 23d, and the 
Governor will probably call it back to the 
capital for an extra session. He has sent 
to the Legislature a message, again urg- 
ing the passage of the race-track bills. 
These can be taken up once more in the 
Senate, owing to the vote of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor to break a tie on a motion 
designed to bury them, but there is thus 
far no sign that the record would be 
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changed. Speaking at Watertown on the 
ioth the Governor evidently had in mind 
Grattan and Barnes when he said: 


“I believe in party organization, but not in 
the dictation of petty satraps. What a sorry 
time it is when a man can bully a Senator of 
this State into voting against his conscience! 
Let it be made possible that no man who has 
taken the oath of office must feel that he is the 
servitor of some man and must do his bidding.” 


& 


President Roosevelt 
made public on the 8th 
a letter sent by him on 
the 2d to the Attorney-General, suggest- 
ing proceedings by injunction to compel 
certain railroads in the South to give to 
negro passengers accommodations as 
good as those furnished for the use of 
whites. Having directed attention to the 
Commission’s report concerning its or- 
der of June 27th, 1907, he said: 


“It appears that the Nashville, Chattanooga 

St. Louis Railway Company has not com- 
plied with the order of the Commission to fur- 
nish the same facilities to colored passengers 
paying first class fare that are furnished to 
white passengers paying first class fare. From 
time to time various complaints have been 
made to me by reputable colored people to the 
effect that the accommodations furnished to col- 
ored persons on certain railways are filthy and 
inadequate compared to the same accommoda- 
tions furnished to white passengers paying the 
same fare. The Commission has taken what is 
unquestionably the right ground: That where 
separate accommodations are provided for 
white and colored passengers, the accommoda- 
tions for colored passengers shall be as good 
as those furnished to white passengers for the 
same money. In other words, while there is 
nothing in the law which forbids separate ac- 
commodations, these accommodations must be 
equal. This principle of equality of accommo- 
dations is set out explicitly in various State 
laws. For instance, the code of the State of 
Alabama provides that there shall be ‘equal, but 
separate, accommodations for the white and 
colored races, by providing two or more pas- 
senger cars for each passenger trains, or by 
dividing the passenger cars by partitions.’ The 
action of the Commission has simply been to 
insist that the accommodations be equal in con- 
venience and comfort for the same money, 
wherever the separation is made. In this par- 
ticular case where the railway has neglected to 
comply with the order of the Commission, it is 
important that compliance with this order be 
immediately obtained. I suggest that you pro- 
ceed to enforce the order by injunction 
Proceedings, unless in your judgment some 
other course is preferable.” 


Officers of the company named deny that 


they have failed to provide the equal ac- 
commodations required. It is recalled 
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that in February several bishops of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church 
filed with the Commission a complaint to 
the effect that the Seaboard Air Line, 
the Southern Railway, the Central of 
Georgia, and the Pullman companies 
were discriminating against negroes in 
passenger accommodations. Copies of 
the complaint having been served on 
these companies, they filed denials in re- 
ply and asked for specifications. This 
matter is still pending. 


& 


The President re- 
cently directed the 
Postmaster - General 
to exclude from the mails La Questione 
Sociale, an anarchist paper published in 
Paterson, N. J. He also asked Attorney- 
General Bonaparte for an opinion as to 
the existing laws concerning’ such pub- 
lications. On the oth he sent to Con- 
gress the Attorney-General’s reply, with 
the following message: 

“I herewith submit a letter from the Depart- 
ment of Justice which explains itself. Under 
this opinion I hold that existing statutes give 
the President the power to prohibit the Post- 
master General from being used as an instru- 
ment in the commission of crime; that is, to 
prohibit the use of the mails for the advocacy 
of murder, arson and treason; and I shall act 
upon such construction. Unquestionably, how- 
ever, there should be further legislation by 
Congress in this matter. When compared with 
the.suppression of anarchy, every other ques- 
tion sinks into insignificance. The anarchist 
is the enemy of humanity, the enemy of all 
mankind, and his is a deeper degree of crim- 
inality than any other. No immigrant is al- 
lowed to come to our shores if he is an an- 
archist, and no paper published here or abroad 
should be permitted circulation in this country 
if it propagates anarchistic opinions.” 

In the accompanying opinion, Mr. Bona- 
parte says that an article in the Paterson 
paper, advocating the use of dynamite 
for the killing of policemen and soldiers, 
is a “seditious libel,” and that the pub- 
lication of it is “undoubtedly a crime at 
common law.” But the Federal courts 
have no jurisdiction, because there is no 
Federal statute making such publication 
an offense against the United States. 
Chief-Justice Fuller and Justice Field 
are cited as authority for the assertion 
that Congress has full power to make 
such publication a criminal offense. The 
Postmaster-General, however, is justified 
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in excluding from the mails “any issue 
of any periodical, otherwise entitled to 
the privilege of second-class mail matter, 
which contains any article constituting 
seditious libel, and counseling such 
crimes as murder, arson, riot and trea- 
son.” While neither the Government 
nor its officers can be held legally or 
morally responsible for ‘the transporta- 
tion of sealed letters, they have a legal 
right to inspect printed matter intended 
for general circulation, and cannot escape 
responsibility for the consequences “if 
they knowingly transport matter which 
becomes, and which they must know 
might reasonably be expected to become, 
a cause of crime.” Dispatches from 
Washington say it is not expected that 
Congress will take action for additional 
legislation on the subject. It was re- 
ported on the 7th that Emma Goldman 
had been detained at Noyes, Minn., on 
the international boundary, while re- 
turning to this country from Canada. 
This was not true, however, and she ar- 
rived at Minneapolis on the following 
day. By direction of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment she had been escorted to the 
boundary by the Winnipeg police. 


& 


The Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, E. H. 
Harriman and the other 
defendants in the suit of the Government 
for a dissolution of what is known as the 
Harriman railway system or combination 
have filed in the court at Salt Lake City 
their answers, which are in substance a 
general denial of the charges. To the 
resolution deferring for twenty months 
the exaction of penalties under the com- 
modity clause of the new Railroad Rate 
iaw there will be added, at the Attorney- 
General’s suggestion, a proviso authoriz- 
ing him to institute civil suits for the en- 
forcement of the law. The conimodity 
clause is the one which was designed to 
prevent railroad companies from owning 
coal mines. In New York, on the 7th, 
the Great Northern Railroad Company 
was found guilty of paying rebates on 
sugar shipments, and was fined $5,000. 
Two days later, in Minneapolis, the same 
company pleaded guilty in a similar case 
and was fined $3,000. In Michigan, the 
Stearns Salt and Lumber Company has 
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been fined $20,000 for accepting rebates 
from the Pere Marquette Railroad Com- 
pany. Before the California Railroad 
Commission, last week, the assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Atchison 
road admitted that his company in June 
last paid the Associated Oil Company 
$38,000 in rebates on interstate shipments 


of oil. 
Je 


Mr. Herbert Asquith 
Asquith’s Cabinet kissed the hand of the 

King at Biarritz and 
received the appointment of Prime Min- 
ister. His Cabinet is chiefly composed 
of the same men who served under Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, with the 
following changes: Herbert H. Asquith, 
Prime Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury; David Lloyd-George, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; Lord Tweed- 
mouth, President of the Council; Earl of 
Crewe, Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies; Reginald M’Kenna, First Lord of 
the Admiralty; Winston Spencer 
Churchill, President of the Board of 
Trade; Walter Runciman, President of 
the Board of Education. John Morley 
retains his position of Secretary of State 
for India, but will be made a peer, as his 
duties in the House of Lords will put less 
strain on his delicate health. Sir Henry 
H. Fowler, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, will also be made a viscount. 
The position of Under Secretary of the 
Colonies, vacated by Winston Churchill, 
will be filled by Col. J. E. Seely, mem- 
ber of Parliament for the Abercromby 
division of Liverpool, a close friend of 
Mr. Churchill, and, like him, a former 
Conservative. Mr. Runciman, who en- 
ters the Cabinet simultaneously with Mr. 
Churchill, has twice contested the district 
of Oldham against him when Mr. 
Churchill was a Conservative, and de- 
feated him in one case. Lord Tweed- 
mouth, perhaps on account of his con- 
nection with the Kaiser’s letter, has been 
relieved of the position of First Lord of 
the Admiralty, his place being taken by 
the former President of the Board of 
Education. Mr. Lloyd-George, as the 
President of the Board of Trade, 
achieved a great reputation chiefly on ac- 
count of his adroit management of labor 
problems. The Earl of Elgin retires 
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from the Cabinet, and is replaced by the 
Karl of Crewe. Four by-elections will 
have to be held. Three of the districts 
will undoubtedly return without question 
their former representatives, Mr. John 
Morley, Walter Runciman and Sir Henry 
lowler, but Mr. Churchill, who comes 
from the northwest division of Manches- 
ter, a precinct originally Conservative, 
may have some difficulty in secyring his 
re-election. He will meet his former op- 
ponent, W. Joynson-Hicks, Conserva- 
tive, who polled 4,398 votes to Mr. 
Churchill’s 5,639 at the last election. 


& 


The Open Door The United States has 
in antes recently come into 

conflict with both the 
Powers which are endeavoring to estab- 
lish themselves in Manchuria ; with Japan 
on account of an attack by Japanese on 
the consulate at Mukden, and with Rus- 
sia because of the refusal of our consul 
at Harbin to recognize the political au- 
thority of the Russian railroad. The de- 
tails of the: Mukden fracas are not clear. 
It appears that the Japanese postman be- 
came involved in an altercation with the 
Chinese watchman of the consulate, who 
had refused him admittance. The Amer- 
ican Consul-General, W. D. Straight, 
separated the combatants, but later- the 
postman returned with three other Jap- 
anese, who forced their way into the bed- 
room of the consul and attacked him bru- 
tally. The consulate servants, with the 
aid of the Chinese police, seized the ruf- 
fians, and Mr. Straight had them taken in 
a cart to the Japanese consulate, where 
he lodged a complaint of the violation of 
the consular building. The Japanese 
Consul-General, Mr. Kato, replied by a 
curt letter, to the effect that the matter 
would be investigated, since the story told 
by the Japanese contradicted that of Mr. 
Straight. Tho the incident in itself is 
apparently insignificant, yet it assumes 
importance because of the general resent- 
ment felt by both Chinese and foreigners 
over the unwillingness of the Japanese 
officials to control or punish the numer- 
ous Japanese of disorderly character now 
thronging Manchuria. Legally the sov- 
ereignty of China in Manchuria re- 
mains unimpaired by the Portsmouth 
treaty and other conventions with Russia 
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and Japan; really both these Powers are 
continually striving, apparently in con- 
cert, to combine governmental functions 
with the management of the railroads un- 
der their control. In Harbin and Chailar, 
the Russian railroad centers of Man- 
churia, municipal governments have been 
established that are practically depart- 
ments of the railroad administration. The 
Harbin municipal council is composed of 
seven members, three appointed and three 
elected, with a president nominated by the 
railroad company, thus securing a Rus- 
sian majority. The foreign and Chinese 
residents were asked to sign a paper 
agreeing to pay the taxes and to obey the 
ordinances of this council. The Ameri- 
can consul at Harbin, F. D. Fisher, re- 
fused to sign it and the German consul 
took similar ground. THe French consul 
accepted the Russian administration. In 
February the Russian director of the rail- 
road issued two edicts of a characteristic- 
ally Russian tone; one imposes severe 
penalties for any criticism of the railroad 
administration cither in the papers or in 
public meetings, the other requires all 
persons engaging in any kind of business 
on the railroad zone to procure licenses 
from the director of the road on payment 
of a fee and to submit to the regulation 
of their affairs in all their details by the 
Russian police under severe penalties of 
fine and imprisonment for failure to com- 
ply. Russia claims that the right to ex- 
ercise such extraterritorial jurisdiction 
over the lands leased for the railroad 
route and towns is conferred on the 
Chinese Eastern Railroad Company by 
the terms of the contract of 1896 between 
the Chinese Government and the Russo- 
Chinese Bank, which financed the enter- 
prise. In upholding the rights of the 
Chinese in Manchuria, Consul Fisher is 
doubtless acting under the direct author- 
ity of our State Department, which is 
steadfastly following the open-door pol- 
icy inaugurated by Secretary Root. The 
question has been made a matter of dip- 
lomatic discussion between the Russian 
and American Governments, both at 
Washington and St. Petersburg. The 
Japanese manifest intense anxiety lest 
the stand taken by the United States in 
Northern Manchuria against the Rus- 
sians should interfere with their projects 
in the south, altho they profess that they 
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have special privileges in addition to 
those derived from their being the suc- 
cessors of Russians in the original lease. 
The terms of the convention negotiated 
at Peking between China and Japan in 
regard to the Japanese control of the rail- 
roads have not been authoritatively made 
public, so the outside world cannot de- 
cide the justice of the appeals that are 
made to it by both sides in the frequent 
clashes of authority that occur in South- 
ern Manchuria over railroad extension, 
postal arrangements, land questions and 
police power. The Chinese side of the 
question is fortunately in competent 
hands. The Viceroy of the three Man- 
churian provinces, Hsu Shih-chang, is a 
man of ability, and what he lacks in 
youthful vigor and foreign training is 
supplied by Tang Shao-yi, who was edu- 
cated in Columbia University, and is now 
Governor of Feng-tien, of which Muk- 
den is the capital. While in the For- 
eign Office at Pekin he negotiated the 
Tibetan treaty with Great Britain and 
the railroad treaties with Japan. A new 


factor to the controversy is contributed 
by the petition of the Mongolian princes 


to the Chinese Government for the con- 
struction of a railroad between Kalgan, 
125 mfles northwest of Pekin, and 
Kiakha, on the Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
east of Lake Baikal. That would give a 
short line thru the Gobi desert to Pekin 
and the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, and obviously 
interfere with the profits of Russian and 
Japanese lines in Manchuria, so it would 
not be allowed even if it were a practical 
project from a financial point of view. 


Sd 


In Portugal the two old 
“rotary” parties have, as 
formerly, divided the ma- 
jority: in the Cortes almost equally be- 
tween themselves. The combined Oppo- 
sition is larger than before, but the Re- 
publican representation is smaller than 
was at first reported. The constitution 
of the new Cortes will be as follows: Re- 
generators, 62; Progressists, 59; Inde- 
pendents, 17; Nationalists, 2; Republi- 
cans, 5; Francoists, 3; Dissident Pro- 
gressists, 7. Four of the five Republicans 
were elected from Lisbon. Rioting has 
been frequent, notwithstanding the deter- 
mined efforts of Premier Ferreira to 
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maintain order. The customary proces- 
sion of Palm Sunday was omitted on ac- 
count of the attacks made on the clergy 
when they appear in public. The capital 
is under martial law; cavalry patrol the 
streets and artillery is mounted in the 
squares. Over six hundred arrests have 
been made. Two members of the munici- 
pal guard in civilian dress met two plain 
clothes detectives near thé palace, when 
each party fired upon the other, killing 
one man and seriously wounding another. 

Count Andreas Potocki, Governor 
of the Austrian-Polish province of Gali- 
cia, was assassinated April 12th by a 
Ruthenian student, who had obtained an 
audience under the pretext of asking for 
appointment as a teacher. He fired three 
shots with a revolver at the Governor and 
then gave himself up to the police, de- 
claring that he did it to put a stop to the 
oppression of the Ruthenians by the Gov- 
ernment. The brother of the assassin, 
learning of his intention, committed sui- 
cide before the murder.——Baron d’Es- 
tournelles de Constant, by means of an 
able speech in the French Senate, secured 
important concessions from the Govern- 
ment in favor of the Church. The funds 
which have been given for masses for the 
dead will not be confiscated by the Gov- 
ernment, as was proposed, but will go to 
the support of aged priests who will carry 
out the intent of the donors. The em- 
ployers in the Paris building trades, who 
have formed a strong organization to re- 
sist the demands of labor, have declared 
a lockout against the masons, throwing 
50,000 of them out of employment, and 
will follow it up by a lockout of the other 
building trades, involving 200,000 men, if 
their terms are not complied with. These 
terms give them 20 per cent. increase 
over the wages that prevailed in 1906, 
giving the masons 19 cents an hour and 
stone decorators 26 cents, with a work- 
ing day of ten hours during eight months 
in the year, nine hours in November and 
February, eight hours in December and 
January. The labor unions demand 5 per 
cent. more wages than those offered, a 
nine-hour day with eight hours in the 
three winter months, and the exclusion 
of non-union men. Many of the unions 
have seceded from the Labor Exchange 
in order to come to terms with the em- 
ployers. 
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WHere lies Mozart? Tradition shows 
A likely spot: so much, no more: 
No words of his own time disclose 
Where crossed he to the Further Shore, 
Tho later ages roused to shame 
On tardy tomb have carved his name. 


The sexton asked, “What may this be?” 
“A kapelmeister.” “Hand it in: 
This common grave to all is free, 
And for one more is room within. 
It fills the fosse. Now tread it down, | 
With pauper, lunatic and clown.” 


Yet had he wizarded with sound 
Electors, cardinals and kings, 

While there welled forth from source profound 
The flow of silvery-sounding springs, 

Music of tenderness and mirth, 

One with his very soul at birth. 


And they? Where are they now? The bust, 
The elaborately carven tomb, 

Whose scrolls begrimed by age and dust, 
None care to stoop and scan for whom, 


Are all remaining to express 
Their monumental nothingness. 


Miter, and coronet, and crown, 
Gaze into space that heed them not, 
Unmeaning pomp of dead renown, 
Medley of monarchs long forgot, 
Who from the nation’s ghastly strife 
Won immortality—for life. 


Once, on Nile’s bank an artist raised 
A temple at the King’s command, 
And on it name august emblazed. 
But when a flood submerged the land 
The name was washed away, and lo! 
The artist’s was inscribed below. 


Thus vanish ostentatious lives; 
But thru all time, beloved Mozart, 
Your magic memory survives, 
Part of the universal heart: 
In joy a sympathetic strain, 
In sorrow soother of our pain. 


The potentates on whom men g2ze, 
When once their rule has reached its goal. 
Die into darkness with their days; 
But monarchs of the mind and soul 
With light unfailing and unspent 
Illuminate Fame’s firmament. 


Swinrorp O_p Manor, Asuwrorp, Kent, ENGLAND. 





The Constitutional Position of 
Property in America 


BY ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, LL.D. 


[The following article, with some slight modifications, was originally delivered as a lec- 
ture at Berlin University, where President Hadley, of Yale, has just delivered a course of 
lectures under the Theodore Roosevelt lectureship, fousded by James Speyer, of this city.— 
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UROPEAN observers who study 
either the specific industrial ques- 
tions which have come before the 

American people for their solution, or the 
general relation between the industrial 
activity of the Government and that of 
private individuals, are surprised at a 
certain weakness of public action in all 
these matters. Our legislatures are often 
ready to pass drastic measures of regula- 
tion; they are rarely willing to pursue a 
consistent and carefully developed policy 
for the attainment of an industrial end. 
The people often declaim against the ex- 
tent of the powers of private capital ; they 
are seldom willing to put that capital un- 
der the direct management of the govern- 
ment itself. “The man who talks loudest 
of the abuses of private railroad manage- 
ment shrinks from the alternative of put- 
ting railroads into the direct control and 
ownership of the State. 

The fact is, that private property in the 
United States, in spite of all the dangers 
of unintelligent legislation, is constitu- 
tionally in a stronger position, as against 
the Government and the Government au- 
thority, than is the case in any country of 
Europe. However much public feeling 
may at times move in the direction of so- 
cialistic measures, there is no nation 
which by its constitution is so far re- 
moved from socialism or from a social- 
istic order. This is partly because the 
governmental means provided for the 
control or limitation of private property 
are weaker in America than elsewhere, 
but chiefly because the rights of private 
property are more formally established in 
the Constitution itself. 

This may seem a startling proposition ; 
but I think a very brief glance at the 
known facts of history will be sufficient 
to support and sustain it. For property 
in the modern sense was a comparatively 
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recent development in the public law of 
European communities. In the United 
States, on the contrary, property in th« 
modern sense represents the basis on 
which the whole social order was estab- 
lished and built up. 

Down to about the thirteenth century 
the system of land tenure in every coun- 
try of Europe was a feudal one. It was 
based upon military service. A man held 
a larger or smaller amount of land on ac- 
count of his larger or smaller amount of 
fighting efficiency. There were many rival 
claimants for the land. The majority of 
those who wanted to cultivate the soil. 


were unable to protect themselves against 


the dangers of war. Inthe absence of an 
efficient protector or overlord no amount 

of industry was effective and no large ac- 
cumulation of capital was possible. The 
services of the military chief were indis- 
pensable as a basis for the toil of the 
laborer or the forethought of the capital-- 
ist. It was the military chief, therefore, 
who enjoyed not only the largest meas- 
ure of respect, but the strongest position 
under the law. As the conditions of pub- 

lic security grew better these things 
changed. From the fourteenth century 
to the nineteenth Europe has witnessed 
the gradual substitution of industrial ten- 
ures for military tenures, the gradual de- 
velopment of a system of property law 

intended to encourage the activities of 

the laborers and the capitalists, rather 
than to reward the services of the suc- 
cessful military chieftain. But down to 
the end of the eighteenth century this 
new sort of private property represented 
a superadded element rather than an in 

tegral basis of the constitution of society. 
And even the developments of the last 

hundred years in constitutional law and 
industrial activity have not been able to 
obliterate a certain sense of newness 
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when we contrast the position of the aris- 
tocracy of wealth with that of the aris- 
tocracy of military rank. 

_In the American colonies, on the other 
hand, where the public law of the United 
States first took its rise, conditions were 
wholly different. People wanted no mili- 
tary chieftain to protect them, no over- 
lord to rule them. Each man was famil- 
iar with the use of a gun—how familiar, 
the overwhelming losses of the British 
troops in the Revolutionary War, when 
brought face to face with untrained farm- 
ers, testify very clearly—and was ready 
to take his share in protecting the com- 
munity against the attacks of the Indians 
or their French leaders. There was 
plenty of land for all—plenty of oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of labor and the 
use of capital. That man did the most 
for society who worked hardest and saved 
most. Under such circumstances the 
laws were so framed and interpreted as to 
give the maximum stimulus to labor and 
the maximum rights to capital. There 
was no military aristocracy which stood 
in the way." Governors were at times sent 
over from England who tried their best 
to assert Crown rights for themselves 
and their subordinates. But the net effect 
of the activity of these governors was 
probably to weaken rather than to 
strengthen the claims of feudal author- 
ity, because they made themselves so un- 
popular that they united the spirit of the 
colonists in their resistance to all such 
claims and pretensions. 

At the time, therefore, when the United 
States separated from England, respect 
for industrial property right was a fun- 
damental principle -in the law and pub- 
lic opinion of the land. It was natural 
enough that this should be so at a period 
when*every man either held property or 
hoped to do so. The strange thing is that 
this principle should have survived with 
so little change down to the present day. 

Sut there were certain circumstances con- 
nected with the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which provided 
for the perpetuation of this state of things 

which made it difficult for public opin- 
ion in another and later age, when prop- 
erty holding was less widely distributed, 
to alter the legal conditions of the earlier 
period. 

During the War of the Revolution, 
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from 1775 to 1782, and in the years im- 
mediately thereafter, the American 
Union had been a league of independent 
States, and a very loose one. They had 
formed an organization for mutual pro- 
tection in carrying on the war. But this 
organization, even while the war lasted, 
was very weak indeed. The imminence 
of a common danger, which threatened 
to involve all, and the personality of a 
few leaders, of whom George Washing- 
ton was the most conspicuous, were the 
only things that enabled the different 
colonies to act together. When inde- 
pendence was conceded by England in 
1782, and the restraints of common dan- 
ger were removed, the hopeless weakness 
of the central government became obvi- 
ous. From 1783 to 1789 the United 
States had no means of securing concert 
of action at home or respect and consid- 
eration abroad. Clear-headed men felt 
the absolute necessity of centralization. 
The Constitution of 1788 was the result 
of a set of contracts, agreements, and 
compromises between two pretty evenly. 
balanced parties—a States rights party, 
which wished to limit the powers of the 
Federal Government, and a national party, 
which was anxious to set some practical 
control on the autonomy of the State 
government. 

The delegates to the convention of 
1787 were concerned with questions of 
constitutional law in the narrower sense. 
They were not thinking of the legal po- 
sition of private property. But it so hap- 
pened that in making mutual limitations 
upon the powers of the Federal and the 
State government they unwittingly incor- 
porated into the Constitution itself cer- 
tain very extraordinary immunities to the 
property holders as a body. 

It was in the first place provided that 
there should be no taking of private 
property without due process of law. 
The States Rights men feared that the 
Federal Government might, under the 
stress of military necessity, pursue an 
arbitrary policy of confiscation. The 
Federalists, or national party, feaygditeleat 
under the influence of sectional jealousy 
one or more of the States might pursue 
the same policy. This constitutional pro- 
vision prevented the legislature or ex- 
ecutive, either of the nation or of the in- 
dividual States from taking property 
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without judicial inquiry as to the neces- 
sity, and without making full compensa- 
tion even in case the result of such in- 
quiry was favorable to the government. 
No man foresaw the subsequent effect of 
this provision in preventing a majority 
of voters, acting in the legislature or 
thru the executive, from disturbing ex- 
isting arrangements with regard to rail- 
road building or factory operation until 
the railroad stockholders or factory own- 
ers had had the opportunity to have their 
case tried in the courts. 

There was another equally important 
clause in the Constitution providing that 
no State should pass a law impairing the 
obligation of contracts. In this case also 
a provision which was at first intended to 
prevent sectional strife and to protect the 
people of one locality against arbitrary 
legislation in another became a means of 
strengthening vested rights as a whole 
against the possibility of legislative or 
executive interference. Nor was the di- 
rect effect of these two clauses in pre- 
venting specific acts on the part of the 
legislature the most important result of 
their existence. They were a powerful 
means of establishing the American 
courts in that position of supremacy 
which they enjgy under the Constitution. 
For whenever an act of the legislature 
or the executive violated, or even seemed 
to violate, one of these clauses, it came 
before the courts for review. If the Fed- 
eral courts said that the act of a legis- 
lature violated one of these provisions it 
was blocked — rendered powerless by a 
dictum of the judges. I do not mean 
that these two clauses in the Constitution 
were the chief source of judicial power. 
That power has been due primarily to the 
traditional respect for the judicial office 
existing in the United States, which has 
rendered it almost impossible for any but 
men of learning and character to aspire 
to it; and, secondarily, to the very great 
ability ‘that certain of the early American 
judges—notably Marshall, Story and 

ent—showed in expounding the law in 

animr as to command universal 
approval. But if these provisions did not 


lie at the foundation of the positive au- - 


thority of the judges, they were unques- 
tionably a most powerful instrument in 
practically limiting the authority of 
legislatures, and to that extent in 


strengthening the rights ef the property 
holders. 

The rights of individual owners 
against legislative interferenee were thus 
most fully protected. But how was it 
when property was in the hands of cor- 
porations? 

Here also the power of control by the 
Government was weakened and the rights 
and immunities of the property holders 
correspondingly strengthened by two 
events, whose effect upon the modern in- 
dustrial situation may be fairly charac- 
terized as fortuitous. One of these was 
the decision in the celebrated Dartmouth 
College case in 1819; the other was the 
passage of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
in 1868. 

I call their effect fortuitous, because 
neither the judges who decided the Dart- 
mouth College case nor the legislators 
who past the Fourteenth Amendment 
had any idea how these things would 
affect the modern industrial situation. 
The Dartmouth College case dealt with 
an educational institution, not with an 
industrial enterprise. The Fourteenth 
Amendment was framed to protect the 
negroes from oppression by the whites, 
not to protect corporations from oppres- 
sion by the legislature. It is doubtful 
whether a single one of the members of 
Congress who voted for it had any idea 
that it would touch the question of cor- 
porate regulation at all. Yet the two to- 
gether have had the effect of placing the 
modern industrial corporation in an al- 
most impregnable constitutional position. 

In 1816 the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture attempted to take away the charter 
rights of Dartmouth College. Daniel 
Webster was employed by the college in 
its defense, and his reasoning so im- 
pressed the court that they committed 
themselves to the position that a charter 
was a contract; that a State, having in- 
duced people to invest money by certain 
privileges and immunities, could not at 
will modify those privileges and immuni- 
ties thus granted. ~ Whether the court 
would have taken so broad a position if 
the matter had come before it thirty or 
forty years later, when the abuses of ill- 
judged industrial charters had become 
more fully manifest, is not sure ; but, hav- 
ing once taken this position and main- 
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tained it in a series of decisions, the court 
could not well recede from it. Inasmuch 
as many of the corporate charters granted 
by State legislation had an unlimited 
period to run, the theory that these in- 
struments were contracts binding the 
State for all time had a very important 
bearing in limiting the field within which 
a legislature could regulate the activity 
of such a body, or an executive interfere 
with it. 

Again, by the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
every State was forbidden to interfere 
with the civil rights of any person or to 
treat different persons in an unequal way. 
This amendment to the Constitution, past 
just after the close of the Civil War, was 
intended to prevent the Southern States 
readmitted, or on the point of being re- 
admitted, to the Union from abridging 
the rights of the negro members of the 
commonwealth. A number of years 
elapsed before the effect of this amend- 
ment upon the constitutional position of 
railroad and industrial corporations seems 
to have beén fully realized. But in 1882 
the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, 
having been, as it conceived, unfairly 
taxed by the assessors of a certain county 
in California, took the position that a law 
of the State of California taxing the 
property of a corporation at a different 
rate from that under which similar prop- 
erty of an individual would be taxed was 
in effect a violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, because 
a corporation was a person and therefore 
entitled to equal treatment. This view, 
after careful consideration, was upheld by 
the Federal courts. A corporation, there- 
fore, under the law of the United States, 
is entitled to the same immunities as any 
other person ; and, since the charter creat- 
ing it is a contract, whose obligation can- 
not be impaired by the one-sided act of 
the legislature, its constitutional position 
as a property holder is much stronger 
than anywhere in Europe. 

Under these circumstances, it is evi- 
dent that large powers and privileges 
have been constitutionally delegated to 
private property in general and to cor- 
porate property in particular. I do not 
mean that property owners, and spe- 
cifically the owners of corporate prop- 
erty, have more practical freedom from 


- 


interference in the United States than 
they do in some other countries, notably 
in England. Probably they do not have 
as much. But their theoretical position 
—the sum of the conditions which affect 
their standing for the long future and 
not for the immediate present—is far 
stronger in the United States. The gen- 
eral status of the property owner under 
the law cannot be changed by the action 
of the legislature or the executive, or the 
people of a State voting at the polls, or 
all three put together. It cannot be 
changed without either a consensus of 
opinion among the judges, which should 
lead them to retrace their old views, or 
an amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States by the slow and cumber- 
some machinery provided for that pur- 
pose, or, last—and I hope most improba- 
ble—-a revolution. 

When it is said, as it commonly is, 
that the fundamental division of powers 
in the modern State is into legislative, 
executive and judicial, the student of 
American institutions may fairly note an 
exception. The fundamental division of 
powers in the Constitution of the United 
States is between voters on the one hand 
and property owners on the other. The 
forces of democracy on one side, divided 
between the executive and the legisla- 
ture, are set over against the forces of 
property on the other side, with the judi- 
ciary as arbiter between them; the Con- 
stitution itself not only forbidding the 
legislature and executive to trench upon 
the rights of property, but compelling the 
judiciary to define and uphold those 
rights in a manner provided by the Con- 
stitution itself. 

This theory of American politics has 
not often been stated. But it has been 
universally acted upon. One reason why 
it has not been more frequently stated is 
that it has been acted upon so universal- 
ly that no American of earlier genera- 
tions ever thought it necessary to state 
it. It has had the most fundamental and 
far-reaching effects upon the policy of 
the country. To mention but one thing 
among many, it has allowed the experi- 
ment of universal suffrage to be tried 
under conditions essentially different 
from those which led to its ruin in 
Athens or in Rome. The voter was 
omnipotent—within a limited area. He 
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could make what laws he pleased, as long 
as those laws did not trench upon prop- 
erty right. He could elect what officers 
he pleased, as long as those officers did 
not try to do certain duties confided by 
the Constitution to the property holders. 
Democracy was complete as far as it 
went, but constitutionally it was bound to 
stop short of social democracy. I will 


not go so far as to say that this set of 


limitations on the political power of th: 
majority in favor of the political power 
of the property owner has been a neces 
sary element in the success of universal 
suffrage in the United States.- I will sa) 
unhesitatingly that it has been a decisive 
factor in determining the political, char 
acter of the nation and the actual devel. 
opment of its industries and institutions. 


New Haven, Conn. 


The Shadow Over England’s Public 
Life 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


[Since this article was mailed from London, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 


has re- 


signed and Mr. Asquith has become the Prime Minister, as Mr. McCarthy expected.—Eprror] 


HE political crisis which is now ab- 
T sorbing the attention of Parlia- 
ment and people in these countries 
is, so far as I can remember, without any 
precedent in our modern days. There 
is a profound conviction everywhere that 
we are on the eve of some portentous 
event which threatens a disturbance to 
all ministerial projects and arrangements 
and to throw all political parties, for 
some time at least, into a state of confu- 
sion. 

To begin with, the condition of the 
Prime Minister’s health is such as to 
cause the most genuine and widespread 
alarm. The newspapers, no matter what 
may be the political party whose senti- 
ment they represent, seem all inspired by 
kindly anxiety to make as little as pos- 
sible of the threatened peril to the 
Prime Minister’s life, and to find some- 
’ thing encouraging in each successive 
bulletin issued by the medical author- 
ities, and even these bulletins themselves 
sound as if they were endeavoring to 
mitigate as much as could be done the 
significance of the symptoms which they 
have to describe. So far as I can ascer- 
tain, however, from any who are in touch 
with the opinions of those most likely 
to be well informed, there does not seem 
any probability that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman will be able to resume his 


position as actual Prime Minister. Even 
if he should survive the physical troubles 
which now threaten his life, it is not be- 
lieved that he will be able to carry on the 
work which must be done by the leader 
of a ministry. His condition of health 
is such that any sudden excitement or 
the ‘strain of any overtaxing parliament- 
ary crisis might bring his life to a close 
at any moment. 

Now, the Liberal Government has at 
present a time before it fraught with the 
utmost trial and labor and strain; even if 
there were within itself no danger threat- 
ening sudden interruption to its work. 
The Liberal Government came into office 
with a tremendous majority to sustain it. 
But as I have told my American readers 
already, there has been something like a 
political and social reaction setting in 
since that time, and new parties. have 
been formed in the House—the present 
Labor party, among others — which 
threaten in one way or another to inter- 
fere with what is called the solidarity of 
the Liberal ranks. The Government has 
undertaken to carry thru the House this 
session two of the most important and 
the most fiercely contested measures that 
could be undertaken by any ministry— 
the measure to reform and reconstruct 
the whole of the regulations dealing with 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, and the 
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measure which the House of Lords re- 
jected last year for the reorganization of 
the educational system. This latter 
measure involves a new struggle with 
the House of Lords which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues 
have pledged themselves to carry on to 
the bitter end, even tho it should involve 
an appeal to the country on behalf of the 
House of Commons against the House 
of Lords—the representative assembly 
against the hereditary chamber. The 
measure for recon- 
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It seems now a matter of certainty 
that Mr. Asquith is to succeed to the 
vacant place. Now, Mr. Asquith is, un- 
doubtedly a man of great and varied 
talents, and of talents which seem to 
prove themselves more and more as new 
and greater demands are made upon 
their exercise. He is one of the most 
brilliant advocates at the bar and one of 
the most effective debaters in the House 
of Commons, and when he was made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Lib- 

eral Government 





structing the li- 
censing system is 
already under dis- 
cussion in the 
House of Com- 
mons, and is creat- 
ing much differ- 
ence of opinion 
even among” the 
Liberals in Parlia- 
ment and the Lib- 
erals thruout the 
constituencies. It 
is, indeed, a most 
sincere and _ strin- 
gent measure, its 
purpose is truly 
philanthropic, and 
if mere legislation 
could actually abol- 
ish intemperance in 
alcoholic liquids it 
might well be 
worth any risk in 
the effort to pass 





he at once proved 
himself, even to 
the surprise of 
many who knew 
him well,.a very 
master of finance. 
He is also very 
popular among all 
who know him and 
a distinct figure in 
London’s social 
life. 

But now come 
the difficulty and 
the doubt. The 
Liberal Ministry 
and even the Lib- 
eral Cabinet. may 
be caid to be made 
up of two different 
Liberal parties. 
There are the ad- 
vanced Radicals, to 
which belong such 
men -as--Sir -Henry 








it into law. But it 
proposes to deal 
with the property 
of the publicans 
after an autocratic fashion which might 
have seemed moderate enough in your 
State of Maine at one time, but which 
seems now to many here who are the 
sincere advocates of temperance some- 
what too sweeping in its proposals for 
dealing with the property of the liquor 
sellers. Just at the moment when the 
Liberal Government was on the eve of 
this great struggle came the breakdown 
in the health of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and the almost absolute cer- 
tainty that he cannot continue to hold 
his position as actual leader of the Gov- 
ernment. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM. 


From photograph taken while on his ‘recent ~visit 
to England. 


Campbell - Banner- 
man, Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. Glad- 
stone and others, 
and then there are those whom I may de- 
scribe perhaps as the nominal Liberals, 
the Liberals who are not advanced, but, 
on the contrary, very backward.so far as 
our present views of Liberalism are con- 
cerned, and who incline, as regards many 
important questions, to principles not ° 
much in advance of present-day Con- 
servatism. These are the men who are 
commonly understood to be much under 
the influence of Lord Rosebery, and 
Lord Rosebery, as my American readers 
well know, has long withdrawn abso- 
lutely from his position as a Liberal 
leader. Now, Mr. Asquith is certainly 
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not an advanced Radical in any sense, 
and is, indeed, conspicuous as one of 
those whom I may describe, for want of 
a better phrase, by the name of Con- 
servative-Liberals. The Government has 
to rely very much on the support of the 
Irish Home Rule party, and the Home 
Rule party is now once again thoroly 
united, and with numbers which must 
count. for much on critical divisions, and 














W. P. FRITH. 


there is the absolute certainty that the 
Home Rule question will soon have to 
be dealt with by the House of Commons. 
In that House, too, there are several 
Conservative members who have made 
up their minds to the fact that the prin- 
ciple of Home Rule for Ireland will have 
to be recognized, and that a national 
parliament will have to be given to the 
sister island which has for so long a 
period been treated as a supprest step- 
sister. If, therefore, the Irish National- 
ists should become convinced that the 
Government under the expected Prime 
Minister is not really inclined to stand 
by the Home Rule principle, it may be 
taken for granted that they will on many 
questions give their support to the Con- 
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servatives, and thus at some sudden 
emergency enable the Conservative Op- 
position to bring the Liberal majority 
down so low as to threaten ‘the Govern- 
ment with coming defeat. Nor is it by 
any means certain that the Labor- party 
might not, on some such occasion, give 
its support to the Opposition if the Lib- 
eral Government should seem to have 
really turned away from Radical prin- 
ciples. 

All these possibilities or probabilities 
add new depression and distress to the 
sincere grief which all advanced Liberals 
must feel at the critical condition of the 
present Prime Minister’s health. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman has proved 
himself ih every sense a great Prime 
Minister, and has risen higher and high- 
er with every difficulty that confronted 
him since he became the leader of his 
party. He is admired and esteemed even 
by his most determined political oppo- 
nents. His thoro sincerity, his genuine 
statesmanship, his genial wit and humor, 
his persuasive skill as a debater and his 
sweet manners have won the sympathy 
and the admiration of all who know him, 
and his withdrawal from his position as 
leader must be regarded as a national 
calamity, even if it did not bring with it. 
as I fear it must do, much peril to all 
true Liberal interests. 

The public attention has been diverted 
for a brief space from those grave and 
depressing considerations to a subject 
of an almost comic character. | 
refer to the sensation created by the 
extraordinary discovery which the Times 
professed to have made—the discovery 
of a conspiracy between the German Em- 
peror and Lord Tweedmouth, the First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, The Times 
startled and bewildered its readers one 
morning by the announcement that the 
German Emperor had written an impor- 
tant. and secret letter to Lord Tweed- 
mouth about the increase going on in the 
British navy, which the Emperor regard- 
ed as a threat to Germany and against 
which Germany must at once prepare a 
measure of resistance or retaliation, and 
that Lord Tweedmouth had written a 
secret reply to his imperial friend, the 
practical effect of which was to betray 
some of the secrets of Britain’s naval de- 
partments. 

Most of us, the moment we heard of 
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this article, were naturally reminded of 
an earlier event in the history of the 
Times, when that journal published one 
morning the audacious and obvious for- 
geries of Pigott as genuine letters writ- 
ten by Charles Stewart Parnell.. In the 
later instance it came out immediately 
that the Emperor, who is a personal 
friend of Lord Tweedmouth, had written 
to that nobleman on the subject of the 
impression erroneously entertained thru 
a great part of Europe as to the purpose 
of Germany in strengthening her navy, 
and that Lord Tweedmouth had written 
a genial and appropriate reply, express- 
ing a hope that such unmeaning suspi- 
cions and alarms might soon be brought 
to an end by the honorable and peaceful 
policy of Germany and England alike. 
Lord Tweedmouth showed the letter at 
once to Sir Edward Grey, the Foreign 
Secretary, but he showed it to him mere- 
ly as an interesting private letter, and 
Sir Edward had seen in it no hint what- 
ever of any furtive or sinister or treach- 
erous purpose. 

' The German Emperor, as I have al- 
ready said, is a personal friend of Lord 
Tweedmouth, and they have had many 
conversations in Berlin on all manner of 
international . questions. The whole 
scheme of the Times burst up in a mo- 
ment. It was repudiated, ridiculed and 
condemned on both sides in the House 
of Commons and alike in the House of 
Lords, and no serious word, so far as I 
know, was ever raised in its defense. 
The comment of one public man was: 
“This is worse than ever for the Times. 
The Pigott forgeries only made it odi- 
ous; this new exploit makes it odious 
and also ridiculous.” 

Lord Tweedmouth, I should say, is a 
man of the highest honor and character. 
While in the House of Commons he held 
office more than once in Gladstone’s 
Government, and was for a time chief 
whip of the Liberals, and I well remem- 
ber how popular and esteemed he was 
on both sides of the House, and even 
among the Irish Nationalist party, of 
which I was then and had been for long 
before a member. He was endowed with 
remarkable tact, discretion and coolness 
of judgment, and a devoted lover of his 
country, and I can no more imagine him 
concerned in some ignoble arrangements 
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with a foreign potentate than I can im- 
agine Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
himself or Mr. Arthur Balfour entering 
into such a transaction. 

The Times, in fact, ought to have gone 
one better in its discovery, and*repre- 
sented the German Emperor and Lord 
Tweedmouth pacing up and down and 
transacting their arrangement in the 
center of the great Berlin thorofare, 
Unter den Linden. 

The London public—at least the book 
reading public—has suddenly been called 
away from political controversies to read 
and discuss a volume which has quite 
lately appeared, is called “Leaves from 














LORD TWEEDMOUTH. 


a Life,” bears no author’s name, and is 
published by Messrs. Nash & Co. The 
work displays as its motto the Shake- 
spearean injunction, “Nothing extenuate 
nor set down aught in malice.” I feel 
compelled to offer as my opinion that the 
authoress—for she proclaims herself an 
authoress—has not always acted in ac- 
cordance with this judicious recom- 
mendation, but she has assuredly brought 
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out one of the most lively and amusing 
books which we have seen in this coun- 
try for many a long day. “Leaves from 
a Life” is a vivacious description of 
artistic life, and, indeed, of social life 
generally in London during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. She does 
indeed very often seem to set down 
things in malice, but then it may not 
really be her malice—it may only be her 
fun; she does sometimes extenuate, but 
the attempt at extenuation astonishes and 
puzzles her readers even more than the 
setting down in malice. Her mere style 
is not good; it, has, indeed, frequent and 
sometimes even grammatical errors, but 
all the time she is evidently only think- 
ing of what she wants to make us under- 
stand and not much about the manner 
in which she makes us understand it. 
She has her strong likings and dislikings, 
but it is. only fair to her to say that she 
seems to boil over much more often with 
likings. than with dislikings. There is 
much eager discussion in. London as to 
the name of the atithoress.. She tells us 
herself that she is one of the daughters 
of'a great popular painter, and she gives 
us_also.to understand that he is now a 
very old man, and indeed her own living 
memory goes back to events and persons 
which make it certain that her living 
parent must have left middle age a very 
long way behind. To my mind it seems 
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Bermuda 
BY HERBERT WOLCOTT BOWER 


BerRMuDA, thou dost seem to be 






that there is not much actual mystery 
left as to the name of the authoress of 
“Leaves from a Life.” I take it that she 
is the daughter of William Powell Frith, 
the famous painter. 

“All my life long I have loved rivers 
and poets who sang of rivers.” I can 
most truly adopt the saying of my 
famous countryman, and certainly no 
rivercever was more sung of than the 
Rhine, which is the subject of the latest 
‘Color Book” issued by Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus. “The Rhine: Its Valley 
and Its History,” is the full title of this 
volume, the letter press of which is by 
Mr. J. H. Mackinder and the illustra- 
tions by Mrs. James Jardine. The Rhine 
is perhaps the most beautiful river in 
Europe, and its scenery is wonderfully 
varied, from the flat landscapes of Hol- 
land to the famous Lorelei and Drachen- 
fels and the enchanting scenery of Hei- 
delberg. Most beautiful also is Lake 
Konstanz, and the pictures of it illus- 
trating the chapter called “The Swabian 
Rhine” are among the loveliest in the 
book. Most charming, also, are those of 
the towns—Mainz, Oppenheim, Kreutz- 
nach, Treves and many others. Also the 
view of the Rheinfells, Heidelberg and 
Bonn—but if I were to name all the pic- 
tures in this volume which have delight- 
ed me I should much exceed my space. 


Lonpon, ENcLaxr. 






A Venus.rising from the sea, 
With peerless power in every part 


To charm the mind and thrill the heart. 


If Nature could her thoughts convey 
In human speech she’d surely say, 


The beauty that to thee is given 
Combines the best of earth and heaven. 


Sr. Georce, Beruupa. 
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Vacation by Motor Car 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


of owning a motor car, but few 

are so restricted in their vacation 
expenses that they cannot make arrange- 
ments to go touring for a few weeks in- 
stead of spending the same amount of 
time at a summer hotel or boarding house, 
where the physical rest and mental 
change are somewhat doubtful in quan- 
tity and quality. A good touring car can 
be hired today by the week or month for 
not much more than one would pay for 
carfare to some distant vacation point— 
say, from $25 a week to $75 per month, 
a good average rental. Such a car is 
capable of carrying six or seven, but it 
is better to limit the vacation party to 
two or three, reserving the extra seats 
for baggage and “stretching out” space. 


N OT every one can afford the luxury 


Anything but cramped, crowded space 
for a vacation tour! It is pleasure and 
recreation that one is seeking, and not 
time and space annihilation. The object 
is not to get to any particular point in 
a given time, but to make every mile a 
pleasure, loitering here where the coun- 
try is inviting, camping there where con- 
ditions for a few days of rest are ideal, 
and scurrying along in another region 
where nature has not been kind to the 
scenery. 

With the touring car in commission, 
the next essential is a sleeping tent and 
hammocks or folding beds. For an in- 
vestment of $15, such equipments can 
be secured for two persons, and they can 
be rolled up and tucked away in the back 
part of the car so that they will be little 
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in the way. Simple cooking utensils, 
such as one would use for camping in a 
tent, should be added to the permanent 
equipment of the traveling camp. Warm 
blankets, a change of clothing, and a 
storage box for simple culinary articles, 
will complete the outfit. 

The touring car is in reality a moving 
camp. One can ride thru almost any 
part of the country and explore new re- 
gions. In the heat of the day or at 
night the camp can be pitched at some 
suitable place. Today it is pitched in 
some grassy field or meadow, where the 
flowers spread around their bloom in 
abundance; tomorrow it is in some 
woods or grove where the cool wind lulls 
one to sleep and idleness; and the next 
day the rest is taken by some lake or 
stream where fishing can be enjoyed to 
the heart’s content. One is independent 
of town and cities and all the rush and 
turmoil of strenuous business life. With 
a supply of gasoline to last for a run of 
two or three days it is possible to break 
away from all civilization and spend a 
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long period in complete retirement. With 
sufficient dry groceries carried for such 
a trip, one can then depend upon the 
fresh fish caught in the streams or upon 
the products of the lonely farmhouses 
for the little delicacies of diet. 

The ice chest which goes with most 
touring cars is a very convenient ar- 
rangement for keeping articles of a per- 
ishable nature in good condition. Drink- 
ing water-can be carried in sufficient 
quantities to make one independent of 
any doubtful stream or spring by the 
wayside. Indeed, the drinking water 
supply is always one of the serious prob- 
lems that vacationists have to face, It 


-hardly pays to drink from contaminated 


sources of water supply and find, when 
too late, that all the benefits of the vaca- 
tion are neutralized by an attack of ty- 
phoid. When sure of your water it is 
better to stock up an adequate supply 
and not run any risk. 

If one enjoys. camping; what better 
method of enjoying it than in a movable 
camp? Suppose a heavy downpotr of 


THE MILL BY THE WAYSIDE. 





VACATION BY 


MOTOR CAR 


A HALT FOR REFRESHMENTS. 


There is the 


rain floods your camp? 
touring car, with its waterproof sides and 


tops. If drawn together properly, one 
can sleep inside comfortably while the 
rain is forming great puddles outside, 
or, in an emergency, the car can travel 
on to some farmhouse or country hotel, 
where lodgings can be had for the night. 
There are many hot, dusty days when it 
is pleasanter to rest in the cool shade of 
the trees than to go motoring. Then the 
movable camp becomes a resting place 
where all the cares and worries’ of life 
are banished. No matter whether mov- 
ing swiftly across country or camping by 
the wayside, the life is all out of doors, 
and that is the main end in view. A 
vacation in hot, stuffy rooms is not a rest- 
ful experience. Even tho the rooms are 
occupied only at night, the experience is 
not desirable and the hygienic results 
somewhat doubtful. 

In a two weeks’ vacation in a touring 
car one can cover only a few hundred 
miles or travel six or seven hundred.’ It 
all depends upon the pleasure of the 
motorists. 


The selection of a good route for trav- 
eling is the final point for preparation. 
A cut and dried itinerary is not desirable 
In a general way a route must be select- 
ed and some attention paid to the roads. 
One can’t plow thru woods that have no 
trails or across meadows filled with quag- 
mires, but on the other hand no one 
takes a vacation of this nature with the 
idea of following well-traveled roads. 
His object is to get away from the rail- 
way line, away from the trolleys, and if 
possible, away from the dusty highway. 
In some simple, rustic wagon trail or on 
some back lane which leads to no- 
where, he is most apt to pick up those 
little ideal spots where the spirit is 
soothed into restful harmony with nature. 
What if the lane or trail leads to no- 
where, and sooner or later you must 
return on the same track? There is the 
joy of exploring, of finding out for your- 
self what no guide book attempts to ex- 
plain. 

From almost any town or city the 
roads lead Off in all directions to the 
country beyond, and any one of these 
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will do for the beginning of the trip. 
Then when the city is left behind and 
the country ahead beckons, the journey 
should be made from day to day as the 
spirit dictates. Let the preparation for 
each day’s itinerary suffice. The care 
for the morrow should be left for the 
new dawn. It is a heart-free, care-free 
trip that one is planning. 

1, Last summer two men took such a trip, 
covering in three weeks five hundred 
miles. They made side trips into every 
imaginable out-of-the-way place. They 
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realize some of the independence and 
resourcefulness of the primitive man. 

But an appendix should be added t 
all this ; a list of “don’ts” which may save 
some imitator from unpleasant experi- 
ences. 

Don’t forget that a car running every 
day needs oil and gasoline—and plenty 
of each. 

Don’t take a grumbler along for a 
companion ; better take a deaf and dumb 
friend than a fault-finder. 

Don’t forget an extra allowance for 


REPAIRS!! 


discovered sections of the country never 
explored by the summer tourist; they 
fished in old brooks and hidden ponds 
which reminded them of their boyhood 
days, and sojourned with rustics. whose 
simple life let in a flood of. new light 
upon their souls. They returned to the 
city strong, healthy and brown, and their 
total expenditures were a trifle less than 
a hundred dollars. That was a cheap 
trip to them in many ways. It took them 
into the open air for a goed part of a 
month, taught them how to cook and 
shift for themselves, and made them 


paying fines, but, better yet, don’t forget 
the speed laws. 

Don’t leave your dirty, soiled suit be- 
hind, for that may come in handy. when 
exploring the dusty road under the car 
for a loose nut or bolt. 

Don’t overload your car with unneces- 
sary equipments ; a few simple things are 
better than a Saratoga trunk of useless 
stuff. 

Don’t subscribe for a daily paper or 
leave your telephone address behind to 
friends; you might miss connections in 
your flight across country. 

New Yorx Ciry. 








When the Prince of Wales Came to 


New 


York 


BY EDWARD N. TAILER 


[Mr. Tailer, of Washington Square, is a well known New Yorker connected with the 


Suffern, Livingston, Bogert, and other well known families. 
—an organization that gave the Patriarch balls for many years. 


He was one of the Patriarchs 
He has kept an exhaustive 


diary all his life of social events in New York, from which the following article has been 
taken, and which, like the diary of Phillip Hone, will prove invaluable to all interested in 
the history of this city, for Mr. Tailer, mingling in the-social life of the city, has met the 
most prominent people from all over the world. He is a member of the Union Club, the Union 
League, the Tuxedo, the Merchants, the St. Nicholas and New England Societies and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a trystee of the Greenwich Savings Bank, one of the directors of the German- 
American Bank and a trustee of the Northern Dispensary of the City of. New York. This 
article is of especial timeliness now, as the present Prince of Wales is expected to be in 
Quebec in July to attend the tercentenary of the landing there of Champlain, and it is pos- 
sible that he may be persuaded to come to New York, as his father did in 1860.—Ep1Tor] 


T is unquestioned that, during the 

| tour of the Prince of Wales on the 

Western Continent, nowhere has 

he been welcomed with greater cordiality 

and with such outbursts of popular en- 
thusiasm, nowhere 


ing, the Prince, or “Baron Renfrew,” as 
he is called in the present trip, accom- 
panied by Lord Lyon, the Duke of New- 
castle, Earl St. German, General Bruce 
and all the members of the royal suite, 

escorted by Major- 





viewed more in- 
teresting sights 
and brilliant 


spectacles than in 


our imperial me- 
tropolis. The mag- 
nificent reception 
on Thursday, upon 
his arrival at’ the 
Battery, the inter- 
esting visits to va- 
rious places, and 
the ——— dia- 
mond ball on 
Friday, together 
with the incidents, 
and the splendid 
torchlight proces- 
sion of the firemen 
on Saturday even- 
ing, October 14th, 
1860, have all im- 
pressed ‘the Prince 
and his suite in the 
most favorable 





General - Sandford, 
of New York, 
proceeded to thé 
New York Uni+ 
versity, then lo- 
cated at the head 
of Washington 
Square, to which 
the royal party had 
been invited by 
Chancellor Ferris) 
It happened that 
my. father-in-law} 
Mr. Thomas Suf; 
fern, was one of 
the trustees of the 
university, and this 
gave me a desira- 
ble entrée to the 
proceedings. 

The chapel of 
the university was 
thronged to _ its 
utmost capacity. A 
galaxy of beautiful 








manner, and ev- 
ery member of the 
royal party has 
individually expressed his intense de- 
light at the brilliant greeting which they 
met with in New York. 

On Friday, at 10 o’clock in the morn- 


EDWARD N. TAILER. 


ladies entered the 
edifice at an early 
hour, and the desire 
to see the young Baron was increased by 
the labor which they had voluntarily de- 
voted to that object. The galleries and 
the choir section were almost exclusively 
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occupied by women, all brilliantly 


dressed. The continuous flutter of fans, 
richly mounted and of various colors, en- 
livened the scene. 

Dodworth’s band was located in the 
southern extremity of the chapel and dis- 
coursed a series of operatic and national 
airs, to the expressed delight of the fair 














PRINCE OF WALES WHEN IN AMERICA. 


From a negative by Brady in Frederick Hill Meserve 
Collection. 


and fashionable throng, who took advan- 
tage of the intermissions between the 
orchestral selections to indulge in a vari- 
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ety of speculations on the appearance 
which the young Baron would present 
and the opinion which he would prob- 
ably express of what he saw. 

In the midst of all this conversation 
the Prince, with his suite, arrived at the 
principal entrance of the university, 
where an immense throng of ladies and 
gentlemen had assembled. The hall and 
stairs leading to the chapel were occu- 
pied by students, habited in their college 
gowns, who fermed a spacious passage 
for the entrance of the young Baron and 
the gentlemen of his suite. Leading the 
procession was Dr. Ferris, in his robes 
of office as chancellor of the university. 
He formally received the Baron and his 
suite, leading them to the chapel. Pres- 
ently the cry was raised: 

“He’s coming!” 

The sensation which the announce- 
ment created was visible in the variety 
of efforts which were made to seize 
favorable locations from which to see the 
show. Many of the ladies seemed happy 
in having even standing room near the 
platform, and the smiles which were con- 
stantly visible indicated the contentment 
which even their uncomfortable positions 
had created. 

Following the exercises, the Prince 
was introduced to the members of the 
faculty, who occupied seats immediately 
in front of the platform and who ac- 
knowledged the compliment. Upon en- 
tering the women’s library the Baron 
was received by Miss Powell, who, ac- 
companied by ladies gayly attired and 
wearing floral wreaths, addressed him as 
follows : 

“We are happy to welcome to a womat's 
library the noble son of a royal Jady whom the 
women of America regard with pride as an 
honor to all womanhood.” 

The Prince bowed in acknowledgment. 
and, observing Goupil’s engraving of the 
Queen on the wall, smiled as if pleased 
with the lifelike picture of his mother. 

He then left the university with his 
suite and others and visited the Astor 
Library. He was there received by the 
librarian, Dr. Cogswell, who escorted the 
royal party thru the building. His Royal 
Highness then visited the Cooper Insti- 
tute, where he was received by Peter 
Cooper, Esq., and a host of officers of 
the institute, who showed him the vari- 
ous departments, with which he appeared 
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to be much pleased. He was then driven 
to the Free Academy (now the College 
of the City of New York), where Dr. 
Webster and others of the faculty 
showed the distinguished visitor and his 
suite over the building. 

The day’s entertainment was con- 
cluded with a drive thru Central Park, 
where it was designed that the Baron 
should plant some trees as a memorial 
of his visit to New York. The party 
alighted near the center of the main road 
to the Ramble, where ground had been 
prepared. Baron Renfrew was received 
by Commissioners Blatchford, Russell, 
lields and Andrew H. Green. Major- 
General Sandford presented Baron Ren- 
frew to Mr. Blatchford, who made the 
following remarks: 

“Lord Renfrew, the Commissioners of the 
Central Park, to whom the State of New York 
has intrusted the construction of this great 
pleasure ground for the people, have requested 
me to ask you to do them a favor to plant here 
two trees, one an English oak and the other 
an American elm. They trust these trees will 
long flourish and remain a lasting memorial of 
your visit to thjs city and park.” 

The trees, both young, lay near by, 
ready to be planted. With the assistance 
of a park laborer the Baron planted first 
the American elm and then the English 
oak, covering the roots of each with sev- 
eral shovelfuls of dirt, while the vast 
crowd cheered him to the echo. Com- 
missioner Green then presented Lord 
Renfrew and the Duke of Newcastle with 
maps of Central Park, which were cour- 
teously received and examined minutely. 

The royal party then drove around the 
park and observed with apparent pleas- 
ure the beautiful scenery, the drive end- 
ing at the house of Mayor Fernando 
Wood, on the Bloomingdale road, where 
a bountiful and unexceptionable collation 
had been prepared. Officers Blanfield 
and Dutcher, of the Mayor’s squad, were 
in charge of the house. On the lawn, at 
the rear of the dining parlor, Dodworth’s 
band of twenty-five pieces had been sta- 
tioned. Long before the arrival of Baron 
Renfrew the invited guests had begun to 
assemble. 

Among these were: The Most Rev. 
Archbishop Hughes, the Right Rev. 
Alonzo Potter (Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of New York), the Rev. Father 
Cummings, ex-President Fillmore, Wil- 
liam B. Astor, John Jacob Astor, Augus- 


tus Schell, Governor Hamilton Fish and 
lady, Judge Roosevelt and lady, Colonel 
Burnham, Colonel Mayo, Mr. Pell (of 
the firm of Duncan, Pell & Co.), Madame 
Le Vert, George A. Burnham, Judge 
Pierrepont, Charles O’Connor and lady, 
George Law and lady, Moses Taylor, 
George Bancroft (the historian), J. de 
Peyster Ogden, General Sandford, 
Colonels May, Ireland and Allen, George 
W. Burnham, James Gordon Bennett 
and James Gordon Bennett, Jr., Brad- 
ford Johnson, Dr. Bedford and lady, Mr. 
Hodgson, F. P. James, William Nelson, 
Mr. Myles, W. P. Hilliard, Silas B. 
Dutcher, James T. Beekman and ladies, 
Andrew H. Green and Thomas Suffern. 
General Scott sent a note apologizing for 
his inability to be present. 

The Baron was received at the main 
entrance of the edifice by Mayor Wood, 
who led him to the dining parlor. Miss 
Wood, the fair daughter of the Mayor, 
a young lady of sixteen summers, took 
the arm of the Duke of Newcastle and 
joined the procession, followed by the 
Baron’s suite. The guests were assem- 
bled in the front parlor, where they were 
introduced to Lord Renfrew, while the 
rest of the royal party, numbering about 
a hundred persons, were partaking of the 
collation on the lawn. 


“God Save the Queen” and “Rule, 
Britannia” were among the airs dis- 
coursed by the band. After the luncheon 
and on the way down to the Fifth Ave- 
nue. Hotel, the Baron finished the day by 
a visit to the Deaf and Dumb Institute, 
where he was received by R. B. Win- 
throp, Esq., the president. 


In the evening the grand ball in the 
Baron’s honor took place in the Academy 
of Music, in Fourteenth street. 

One of the most striking features of 
the entertainment was the table provided 
for the Prince and suite, at which were 
seated at one time the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Newcastle, Earl St. Ger- 
main, General Bruce, ex-Governor King, 
Gen. Winfield S. Scott, Peter Cooper 
and ex-President Fillmore. 

The Prince of Wales made his entrée 
promptly at 10 p. m., equipped as the 
committee had kindly directed, in full 
evening dress, with all the noblemen and 
gentlemen of his suite. The stately Mrs. 
Morgan, in a cloud of crepe, studded 
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with diamonds, was at her post to open 
the ball, as became the queen regnant 
of the Empire State, with the young heir 
of England. 

Never had the opera house presented 
a spectacle so sumptuous and so exqui- 
site as at the moment of the Prince’s 
entrance upon the stage to the persuasive 
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Buren, daughter-in-law of the ex-Presi- 
dent; Miss Augusta Jay, Miss Kerno- 
chan, Miss Butler, Mrs. M. B. Field and 
Mrs. Edward Cooper. The Prince left 


the Academy at the end of the sixteenth 
dance. and it was 5 a. m. when he 
reached his hotel and retired to rest. He 
slept till nearly 10 a. m., and rose quite 
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THE AMERICAN, OR BARNUM’S, MUSEUM BEFORE 1850 AT THE CORNER OF BROADWAY AND 


ANN STREET. 


(FROM AN OLD PRINT.) 


St. Paul’s Chapel is opposite and Trinity spire is seen in the distance. 


strain of ‘“‘“God Save the Queen.” I was 
within a few feet of the Prince when the 
platform gave way over the seats of the 
orchestra. A momentary thrill ran thru 
the crowd, and a panic might have en- 
sued, with most appalling consequences, 
had not the few gentlemen in the vicin- 
ity of the Prince, including ex-Governor 
Hamilton Fish and the Duke of New- 
castle, come forward to assure the house 
that there was no danger. Carpenters 
came on the scene and repaired the dam- 
age shortly afterward. 

I saw the Prince dance with the fol- 
lowing ladies: Mrs. Governor Morgan, 
Miss Mason, Mrs. Gould Hoyt, second 
daughter of General Scott; Miss Helen 
Russell, Miss Jennie Field, Miss Fish, 
daughter of ex-Governor Fish; Mrs. 
August Belmont, Mrs. Colonel Van 


refreshed. All the morning an eager 
crowd was assembled around the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, hoping to obtain a 
glimpse of his Royal Highness whenever 
he should leave his apartment. 

The day was exceedingly fine, - the 
principal streets were alive with car- 
riages. It was after 12 o'clock, noon, 
when the Prince’s suite left the hotel. 
They drove down Fifth avenue to visit 
Brady’s National Photographic Gallery, 
which I think was then situated at the 
corner of Broadway and Ninth street. 
Mr. Brady was sent for by the Prince 
on Friday morning, when it was inti- 
mated to him that his Royal Highness 
would be glad to visit his new gallery, if 
matters could be so arranged as to 
render the visit a private one. The doors 
of the establishment were inexorably 
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closed against all comers during the 
larger part of the day, and even the most 
intimate friends of the proprietor were 
denied admittance. After remaining a 
short time in the gallery, inspecting with 
curious interest the portraits of the 
statesmen, literary and other celebrities 
of this country, pointing out to the mem- 
bers of his suite such of them as he had 
been familiar with by reputation, he 
was taken to the operating room, where 
singly and with different members of his 
suite, he gave the artist a number of sit- 
tings. Before leaving, the royal party 
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visited Barnum’s Museum, then on the 
corner of Ann street and Broadway. 
Two days before an invitation had been 
extended by the “Prince of Showmen” 
to the Prince of Wales and his illustrious 
companions to inspect the curiosities of 
the museum. A large number of spec- 
tators were present in the museum, altho 
it was not even suspected by the people 
that the Prince would be there. Mr. 
Barnum himself had left the city in the 
morning on business; Mr. Greenwood, 
the manager, when he heard that the 
Prince was coming, caused the program 


BARNUM’S COLLECTION OF CURIOSITIES 


Contained in his New York National Museum, corner Broadwa 
rom negative by Brady in Frederick Hill Meserve 


inscribed their names on the Visitors’ 
Book, October 12th, 1860. 

Albert Edward, Lyons, Newcastle, St. Ger- 
mans, Robert Bruce, C. Teesdale Hinchin- 
brooke, Charles G. L. Eliot, Hugh W. Ackland, 
G. F. Inibner. t 

The royal party drove down Broad- 
way, amid the cheers of the crowd, and 


and Ann street. 
ollection. 


to be commenced half an hour before the 
usual time, so as to clear the floor of a 
portion of the crowd, in order that the 
Prince might have a better opportunity 
to walk around and examine the curi- 
osities. When he had gone all over the 
museum he remarked that he supposed 
he had seen all the principal curiosities, 
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VIEW OF BROADWAY LOOKING NORTH FROM THE SITE OF BARNUM’S MUSEUM, CORNER 
OF ANN STREET. 


Army Barracks on’ right, where Post Office now stands. 


Astor House on left. 


From negative by Brady in Frederick Hill Meserve Collection. 


and then in the same breath he asked 
where was Mr, Barnum. The reader 
must decide for himself whether the 
Prince intended to class Barnum among 
the. curiosities, and whether he consid- 
ered him the greatest he expected to find 
in the museum. Mr. Greenwood, how- 
ever, told him that the illustrious show- 
man. had gone to Bridgeport on business, 
“trot expecting the visit of the Prince so 
soon. The visit to the museum was brief 
but interesting, and when leaving, the 
royal party indicated that they had been 
highly pleased with their visit. After 
some refreshments at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, the royal party went to call upon 
Gen. Winfield Scott, at his residence in 
Twelfth street, near Fifth avenue. The 
veteran warrior received the Prince and 
suite in a most cordial manner. His 
Royal Highness was glad to meet again 
the accomplished commander-in-chief of 
the United States army, in whom he had 


taken the deepest interest. The visit was 


not protracted. It was a pleasant social 
call of a strictly private character. The 
royal party next proceeded to Ball, Black 
& Co.’s jewelry store, on Broadway, 
cornet of Prince street. Five o’clock the 
Prince arrived. Mr. Ball received them 
and conducted them thru the entire estab- 
lishment. The Prince was escorted to 
the second fioor, in order to avoid annoy- 
ance from the crowd below. Then the 
shutters were closed, and the whole build- 
ing was illuminated while he was making 
the tour of the establishment. Mr. Ball 
called the attention of the Prince and the 
Duke of Newcastle to a beautiful silver 
prize goblet, which was manufactured 
for the Robin Hood Riflemen, of Not- 
tingham, England, and of which the 
Duke is Lord Lieutenant. The Prince 
expressed himself highly delighted with 
everything he had seen, and admired par- 
ticularly the magnificent silver set recent- 
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ly presented to Colonel Dungee by the 
members of the Seventh Regiment. Dur- 
ing the whole time that he was in the 
establishment the noise outside remained 
undiminished. The people became clam- 
orous to see him, and before leaving he 
appeared on the balcony and bowed to 
the multitude. They cheered him in the 
most enthusiastic manner when he came 
out. He soon retired, however, and 
presently the royal party re-entered the 
carriages away from the store, followed 
by a tremendous crowd of people. 

An interesting incident occurred in the 
presentation of the Prince to Capt. 
Frederick Lehnbush, who, in 1789, served 
under his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York in Holland. In 1803 the veteran 
captain, who is now ninety years of age 
went to Hanover as one of the body- 
guard of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge. In 1809 he served under 
the Duke of Wellington in the Penin- 
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sular War, and also took part in other 
important engagements, retiring in 1815 
on half pay. For the last twelve years 
he has resided in this country. *. The 
Prince was interested when assured, in 
answer to inquiries, that the captain was 
really ninety-five years old, and the intro- 
duction was pleasing to both parties. 
The captain, when he died in 1865, at- 
tended divine worship at Ascension 
Church, Fifth avenue and Tenth street, 
New York. During the evening the 
Prince reviewed from the balcony of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel the magnificent 
torchlight procession of the firemen, 
which in every particular proved a splen- 
did success, treating our citizens to one 
of the finest spectacles ever witnessed in 
New York, while at the same time af- 
fording the distinguished puest of the 
nation an opportunity of inspecting, 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
one of our peculiar American institutions, 


WINFIELD SCOTT AND STAFF. 
From left (1) Hamilton Schuyler, (2) George M. Cullum, (3) E. D. Townsend, (4) General Scott, (5) 


Henry 


Van Rensellaer, (6) Charles J. Wright. 
From negative by Brady in Frederick Hill Meserve Collection. 
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as useful and conservative as its reputa- 
tion is universal. We mean, of course, 
the then volunteer, unpaid, heroic de- 
fenders of our lives and property, the 
New York Fire Department. The dis- 
play, perfect as it was in every particular, 
must have impressed the Prince and his 
noble suite with the profound conviction 
of the greatness of a nation which can 
produce so splendid a force of stout, ath- 
letic and well-behaved men, self devoted 
to the interests of the public without 
earning any remuneration, except that 
which true men ever experience in the 
performance of good actions. All day 
long preparations on the part of firemen 
were observable thruout the city, and 
night brought with it a scene of excite- 
ment and splendor which has seldom 
been seen in this progressive and restless 
portion of the globe. The weather provi- 
dentially was not Prince of -Walesish— 
that is, it did not pour down in torrents 
of rain just at the time when a clear sky 
and dry streets were most devoutly to be 
prayed for. The day was bright and 
bracing and the evening was still better, 
the stars shining out brilliantly and the 
sky being as cloudless as the clearest day 
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of midsummer. The people were naturally 
under such circumstances out in thou- 
sands, and the scenes presented in the 
streets were altogether of a most ani- 
mated character. Of the procession itself 
it is impossible to give anything like an 
idea of the reality. From the standpoint 
occupied by the writer, the spectacle 
formed by the miles of torches, engines 
and firemen passing rapidly in review, 
the brilliant calcium lights flooding in 
every direction, and-the magnificent dis- 
play of rockets, Rotman candles and blue 
lights, illuminating the heavens with all 
the colors of the rainbow, was in the 
highest degree grand and imposing. A 
feature of the evening, an exhibition 
worthy of remark, was the non-occur- 
rence of any serious accident which 
might have a tendency to spoil the favor- 
able effects intended by the committee. 
For a wonder, nobody was. hurt and no 
fights recorded. The affair was well 
managed in every respect, and reflects 
the greatest credit on Chief Engineer 
Decker and the firemen. True to Mr. 
Decker’s promise, the procession was 
over and all. the engines safely housed 
before midnight. 
New Yorx City. 


Venice 
BY IVAN SWIFT 


It has been mine to know, in younger days, 
That Love, in fullness, finds no utterance; 
No mortal word can serve, much less enhance, 

A perfect thing. The wondrous Nippon vase 

Desponds my tongue; the while, to ruder clays 
Of dull unpromising, the Muses dance 
And wake with hearts of wild exuberance! 

So Fancy weaves on umber warp her praise. 


No song of mine confirms that I have seen 
San Marco’s opal dome and wept before 
The Campanilé’s fall. I have not sung 

Ca’ d’Oro’s symphony, nor light serene 
That never was on other’s seas, Maggior 
Venezia! To me thy bells have rung! 
Harsor Sraincs, Micx. 





“Venice Twilight” 


From! “‘Ghe Graphic Arts & Crafts Year Book” 
published by The Republican Publishing Co. Reproduced by courtesy of : 
Hamilton, Ohio. Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York City. 








Revolutionists in Russia 


BY CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY 


[When Madame Breshkovsky was in America she promised to write a sketch of her life, 
which has been spent in trying to help her countrymen. She began even as a child, when she 
stood by her father as he administered “justice” to the peasants, begging him to give them 
wider opportunities. As a young married woman she established schools for the peasants, 
teaching industries as well as some knowledge-of books. For this she was thrown into prison 
and held two years in solitary confinement and afterward exiled to Siberia for twenty years. 
As soon as her time there expired she went back to Russia and renewed her work for the 
education and enlightenment of the peasants. She has again been arrested and now lies in 
the fortress of Peter and Paul, cut off from all the world and suffering the terrible rigors of 
Russian imprisonment. Her life has been a noble one. She is a magnificent specimen of 
womanhood—gentle, strong, loving and lovable, with a fine mind and an absolutely self-sac- 
rificing and courageous spirit. It is pathetic to read her apostrophe to the martyrs of Russia 
anc to remember that this moment she, too, sits in prison, one of the hundred thousand men 
and women who today crowd Russian prisons because they have dared to dream of freedom 
and education for Russia. The following article was sent to America before her arrest and 
is in all probability her last word for American readers, for there is little hope that Russia 
will dare to let this great woman have her liberty again, unless some moral pressure from 
outside can shame the Czar into leniency toward this heroic woman who has grown old and 


gray in serving her people.—EpitTor.] 


TOO have been young. That is to 
| say, I have been simple and igno- 


rant. I too, in my desire to serve 


my people, once believed in the possi- 
bility of doing so peaceably and lawfully, 
even in the conditions that were weigh- 
ing my country down—the reign of 


despotism, autocracy and bureaucracy. 
Youth, confident and enthusiastic, be- 
lieves that there is nothing in the world 
so strong as the desire to take part in 
the progress of the civilization and hap- 
piness of its people. Youth is always 
sure that it can prove by its activity, its 
zeal and its success the great value, the 
great profit of its endeavors, a profit 
whose benefits will reach not only those 
for whom they are immediately designed, 
but which, little by little, will transform 
the life of the world, making it sweeter, 
cleaner and more reasonable. 

The inclination to work for the good 
of his neighbor, to improve human rela- 
tions, to make life happier and to have 
justice the foundation of society, is a 
characteristic of the Slavic race, a race 
which is more constructive than destruc- 
tive. That is why, in all ages, you will 
find the Russian people seeking for truth 
and for social laws which will make a 
worthy life possible for all, without ex- 
ception. 

The Russian peasants have sought this 
truth in the lives of the saints and in new 
religious combinations, or by retiring 


into the forests and the deserts. There, 
surrounded by nature, grave and silent, 
they have listened for the sound of the 
divine voice. 

Better educated people sought this 
same justice—that is to say, some means 
by which human life might be made 
more supportable for all—by sounding 
the depths of science, by studying the 
social laws, and -applying their knowl- 
edge to the conditions of actual life. I 
was born in one of these better educated 
families; rather, in one of the most en- 
lightened families of the time. I past 
my childhood and my youth among intel- 
ligent people, who accepted the best ideas 
of that day. Outside my own experience, 
thanks to my active and investigating 
turn of mind, I have known many other 
young men and women who began their 
careers as peaceful workers for the moral 
and intellectual betterment of their peo- 
ple, who later became revolutionists, that 
is, enemies of the Russian Government, 
that brutal, grossly selfish power which 
threw obstacles in the way of all their 
efforts to help on a higher civilization. 
How many thousands of books it would 
take to tell the hundredth part of the 
ruined attempts, of the crushed lives, of 
the families broken up and desolated, 
only because of their honest desire and 
attempt to give to the Russian people, 
the ignoe-ant peasants, some knowledge 
of their own country, its history, its 
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social and economic questions, that these 
people might read books about other re- 
ligions, about different political organi- 
zations, about natural history and about 


publications of Russian revolutionists on 
the other. The police kept lists of their 
victims in order not to lose sight of them. 
that they might persecute them till 
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the rights of the people—the petty little 
rights which the laws of the -Tsar did 
accord to them. Posterity would find it 
hard to believe the terrible tale of perse- 
cution but for the archives of the Rus- 
sian police on the one side and the secret 
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death; the revolutionists. inscribed the 
names of their confréres to transmit 
them to posterity, to hold them as gages. 
as proof of the divine capacity. of man 
to forget himself for the great and beau- 
tiful ideal of universal happiness. 
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Yes, we still have with us your names, 
brave boys and girls! famous men and 
women! We have them written in our 
books; we-have them engraven on our 
hearts; we shall have them traced on the 
porticos of our temples of liberty, as im- 
mortals whose noble deeds were worthy 
of imitation in every land and in every 
time ! 

Having before my eyes these beautiful 
galleries of noble characters, of brilliant 
minds, tender hearts and unyielding will, 
I should count myself happy could I 
make the world outside Russia, which 
has little idea of what is going on there, 
know what happens to the man who 
cares for his own rights and for the 
rights of his neighbor! Oh, that I 
could show to the eyes of the world even 
a little of the devotion, the courage, in 
the soul of our race, and all.that that 


soul has had to endure, to suffer, in 
order to bring about the day when the 
Russian nation shall cry aloud with one 
voice, “I want no more tyranny! I am 
able henceforth to manage myself, my 
life and my affairs!” 

Oh, if I could make the dead live 
again! If I could deliver those who 
languish in fortresses and prisons; those 
who are pining away in exile in the snow 
and ice and cold of Siberia; if I could 
smooth out the faces covered with pre- 
mature wrinkles; if I could renew the 
courage of hearts broken by the tortures 
of persecution, and make them march in 
triumphant procession, a celestial vision, 
before people who cared for them—ah, 
that would be for me supreme felicity, 
for me who have known these brave 
souls and who honor them as the glory 
of my country! 


The. Auction of the Corinth. Canal 


BY GARDNER RICHARDSON 


N connection with the recent sale at 
| auction of the Corinth Canal, it is 
interesting to look into the history 

of this undertaking, which, in proportion 
to the wealth of Greece, was as disas- 
trous an adventure as the French opera- 


tions in Panama. There are many 
points of similarity in the two enter- 
prises, except for the totally different 
Seale on which they appear. While the 
early Spaniards were discussing the 
leasibility of. cutting thru the Isthmus of 
Panama, the Venetians were similarly 
measuring the difficulties at Corinth. It 
is reported that’ Periander in 600 B. C. 
first proposed to pierce the isthmus be- 
tween the AZgean and the Corinthian 
gulfs, but his engineers affirmed that one 
gulf was higher than the other, and the 
priests assured him that the anger of the 
two oceans at being mingled would re- 
sult in the downfall of Corinth. This 
Possible catastrophe prevented the 
fruition of his plans. As a substitute the 
Diolkos was built, a flat stone road over 
which small boats were carried on 
wooden rollers. The cargo was unload- 
ed and sent across in carts. 


Julius Cesar and Caligula also consid- 
ered the construction of a waterway, but 
it was not until the time of Nero that the 
first actual attempt was made. At the 
Isthmian Games Nero entered the chariot 
race and was declared victor by the 
judges. Crowns in great profusion were 
placed upon his brow. In token of his 
gratitude he decreed that a canal be built, 
and with a golden spade he made the be- 
ginning. The - difficulties proved far 
greater than were expected. When bed- 
rock was reached the work came practi- 
cally to a standstill. The only substitute 
for modern blasting was the ancient sys- 
tem of driving heavy stakes of dry wood 
into the crevices of the rock, and then 
by wetting the timber cause the hills to 
spring asunder. These impossible efforts 
were continued in a desultory manner un- 
til Nero’s death, when the work was 
abandoned. 

President Capodistria, in the early 
days of Greek independence, again agi- 
tated the idea, but no definite action was 
taken. After the accession of King 
George, a law was past in 1869 author- 
izing the construction of the canal. 
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Work was started in 1882, and it was at 
this time that popular enthusiasm ran 
highest. The building of this waterway 
would bring the commerce of the world 
at the feet of Athens, it was declared, and 
would open a new era in the history of 
Greece that would rival her ancient posi- 
tion of supremacy. The work started 
energetically, but when the loose surface 
earth had been removed, a flintlike rock 
was encountered, of a different charac- 
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heads of those who had undertaken the 
work, and mobs of disappointed stock- 
holders rioted in the streets of Athens, 
demanding the return of their savings. 
After a period of discussion and dis- 
agreement, it seemed as if the completion 
of the canal would be indefinitely post- 
poned. At this juncture Mr. Syngros, a 
wealthy Greek merchant and _philan- 
thropist, prompted by patriotism, organ- 
ized the new canal company, and thru 


THE EXCAVATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT OLD CORINTH. 
Acro-Corinth in the background. 


ter from that discovered in the test bor- 
ings. A large proportion of the 15,000,- 
000 cubic yards of material ‘taken out 
was solid granite. The strata were full 
of faults and irregularities. It was found 
that the expensive French machines de- 
signed to remove earth and gravel were 
useless. Steam drills were not in use, 
and the rock yielded to hand drilling 
with greatest reluctance. After $10,000,- 
ooo had been spent, with the most diffi- 
cult parts still uncompleted, the company 
failed. Popular anger raged about the 


the National *Bank of Greece and _ the 
Cretan Industrial Bank secured the nec- 
essary funds. Operations again began 
in 1890, and the work was so energetical- 
ly carried on that in July, 1893, Queen 
Olga of Greece formally opened the canal 
by cutting a ribbon with a golden pair 
of scissors. The royal yacht and the 
Greek fleet past thru in review amid 
great jubilation. 

Eleven years had elapsed since the ex- 
cavation had first been started, and $14, 
000,000 had been spent on the project. 
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THE CORINTH CANAL, 
Showing geological formation. Gulf of Corinth in 
the distance. 


The canal was from the first a great dis- 
appointment. It was found after the 
canal was cut that the wash of the ves- 
sels disintegrated .the rock, causing 
heavy land slips that blocked the canal 
for months at a time. To prevent this 
the whole waterline of the canal had to 
be lined with masonry, for which 436,- 
ooo cubic yards of stone had to be quar- 
ried. The width at the bottom of the 
cut was only 68 feet, so that vessels of 


moderate size almost filled the canal, and. 


had to push a huge volume of water, like 
a tidal wave, along in front of them. 
When there was an adverse current, the 
opposition and suction made the ships 
very unmanageable, frequent disastrous 
collisions with the walls of the canal re- 
sulting. This made all the larger ships 
prefer the circuitous route around Cape 
Matapan, which is only 130 miles longer 
and perhaps of ten hours’ greater sailing 
time. The tolls were heavy, and the ex- 
pense did not seem to be worth the small 
saving in time. 

The canal company continuously lost 
money and patronage, until only a few 
local boats from Athens to Patras used 
the route. It was decided to sell the 
canal at auction, and in May, 1907, it 
was awarded to the National Bank of 
Greece. The details of the auction have 
never been made public, but it is sup- 
posed that the property was acquired for 


a nominal sum, and that the Bank of 
Greece was the only bidder. It is stated 
on authority that no interest was ever 
paid on the 23,000,000 francs raised by 
Mr. Syngros to finish the canal. Im- 
provements have been started by the new 
management in the way of enlarging the 
harbors and widening the canal. When 
these changes are made the Austrian 
Lloyd state that they will use the canal 
regularly. The German-Mediterranean- 
Levant Line, which, in conjunction with 
the Norddeutscher Lloyd, has established 
weekly trips between Marseilles and 
Genoa, and Constantinople, Odessa and 
Batum, already uses the canal in both di- 
rections. In 1903, 3,130 vessels past thru 
the canal, and in 1906, 3,053. The tolls 
collected in 1906 amounted to $66,301. 

In construction, the canal has no locks 
and is geometrically straight. At one 
point the cutting is 287 feet, almost as 
deep as the Culebra cut at Panama. A 
railroad bridge crosses the canal at a 
hight of 122 feet, and is but 262 feet 
long from end to end. As the canal is 68 
feet wide at the waterline an idea of the 
precipitous walls can be obtained from 
these figures. As a passenger on a rail- 
road train crosses this lofty bridge the 
canal stretches out beneath him like the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado. The air 
is so clear and the colors so intense that 
it makes a remarkably vivid picture. 
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Spanning Corinth Canal. Albanian peasant in the 
foreground. 4 
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The harbor on the Corinthian side is 
formed by two arms running from each 
side of the isthmus and terminating in a 
line with the two sides of the channel, 
so that vessels entering are ready to steer 
ahead. 

The isthmian harbor is formed of 
but a single arm, which closes the 
channel entirely toward the mainland 
and requires the setting of a new course, 
both on entering and leaving the canal. 
It is here that a number of vessels have 
run aground or come in collision with 
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each other. The new company promises 
to remedy this defect. 

It is interesting to note that Ferdinand 
de Lesseps visited the site in July, 1860, 
and walked over the line of the canal, 
making careful calculations and esti- 
mates with a view to undertaking the 
project himself. It is possible that the 
early ill-starred fortune of Panama and 
Corinth will be forgotten in a glorious 
future, and that with the name of De Les- 
seps will be associated three successful 
canals—Corinth, Panama and Suez. | 

New Yor« City. , 


Three Visits to Mr. Roosevelt 


BY ANDRE TARDIEU 


[M. Tardieu, who was recently in this country lecturing at Harvard under the auspices 
of the Cercle Frangais, has contributed to Le Temps, of which he is the foreign editor, a 
series of articles entitled “La Politique des Etats Unis,” based upon his conversations 


with President Roosevelt, Secretary Taft, Secretary Metcalf, Senator Lodge, 
hira, Mr. Vanderlip, Archbishop Ireland, and other prominent men. 
his report of his account of three visits to the President. 


Baron Taki- 
We herewith translate 
In our issue of February 13th 


we published an article by M. Tardieu on American Foreign Politics.—Ep1ror.] 


N Europe, when we talk of American 
politics, the first name we speak is 
that of President Roosevelt. To the 

power which belongs to him as chief of 
state and head of the Government by the 
terms of a Constitution which has main- 
tained the executive power without 
restricting parliamentary control Mr. 
Roosevelt adds the value of his person- 
ality. On every occasion he brings for- 
ward his ideas, his authority and even 
his sentiments. He loves conflict. He 
believes in the beneficial effects that 
come from it. He does not fear respon- 
sibility or attacks. He sees in both the 
natural consequences of a power freely 
conferred and loyally exercised. 

However incompletely Europe knows 

America, Europe is right in holding Mr. 
Roosevelt the most “representative” of 
American statesmen, and America is like 
Europe. The traveler who lands in New 
York cannot doubt that the President 
occupies in the minds of his compatriots 
as large a place as he does in our estima- 
tion. The furious assaults of which he 
is the object on the part of certain per- 
sons in Wall Street and Fifth Avenue are 
sufficient to prove this. These attacks, 


which are beyond all measure in form 
and spirit, are, for those who from afar 
have learned thoroly to esteem the po- 
litical principles of Mr. Roosevelt, an 
additional reason for desiring to become 
acquainted with the man who provoked 
them. 

I had during my sojourn in Washing- 
ton the honor of being received several 
times by Mr. Roosevelt and of talking 
with him. As the President freely ex- 
pressed the convictions which animated 
him, I have obtained from these meet- 
ings a stronger and more complete im- 
pression than can be derived from those 
rapid conversations that are called in 
English “interviews,” as tho to warn the 
public against their superficial character. 
Mr. Roosevelt does not submit to these 
hasty interrogatories, which put official 
personages in the position of pupils ques- 
tioned by a teacher. He has, however, 
very willingly authorized me to relate 
what should be repeated of our conversa- 
tions. 

My first visit to the White House took 
place the day after my arrival. Our Am- 
bassador, M. Jusserand, is not merely 
for the President a representative of a 
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friendly power, he is a friend whose 
recommendation is the promise of a 
cordial reception for a newcomer. Mr. 
Roosevelt received us—the Ambassador 
and me—in one of those rooms which 
form the right wing of his residence, 
known as the Executive Office; a prompt 
and simple reception, the President com- 
ing with extended hand to meet the 
visitors even in the hall, and beginning 
pleasantly an informal conversation. 
What struck me at once was the im- 
pression of youthful vigor which Mr. 
Roosevelt gives. He is younger than his 
portraits and younger than his age. He 
is not far from fifty years; he does not 
appear more than forty years. His 
countenance is frank and bold; his vigor- 
ous neck is left free by the slope of the 
low collar. His eyes are perpetually 
moving behind his spectacles or eye- 
glasses. The features are singularly ani- 
mated and expressive. No affectation, 
not a suspicion of pose or of fastidious- 
ness. The President spoke French, ex- 
cusing himself, quite unnecessarily, for 
speaking it badly. 

“T speak it,” he said, “like a Tourain- 
ian.” Tourainian or not, his French ex- 
pressed what he wished to say, and with 
force and color. Mr. Roosevelt ques- 
tioned me upon my visit, talking of 
common friends; Mr. James’ Ford 
Rhodes, the eminent historian, and Prof. 
Barrett Wendell, who of all Americans 
has best understood and judged our 
country, and then, by some turn in the 
conversation, we came to talk of Taine. 
Mr. Roosevelt seemed not to like him 
altogether, criticised his prejudices, spoke 
of the Revolution. He invited me to 
luncheon with him the next day, warning 
me with a smile that I should meet at his 


table an archbishop and two bishops; 


“for,” he added, “here in the United 
States there is no religious question. I 
am a Calvinist, but I detest as much anti- 
religious tyranny as I do religious tyr- 
anny.” This idea of a free church in a 
free state is one to which he is most 
attached. I observed that he often re- 
curred to it. 

On the next day, at half past one, I 
was at the White House. Of the guests. 
Mer. Ireland. Archbishop of St. Paul, 
ene of the warmest friends that France 
has in America; Mgr. O’Gorman, Bishop 
of Sioux Falls, and the Protestant Bish- 
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op of Boston, had already arrived; then 
later, the President of the University of 
California, the Minister of France and 
Madame Jusserand. An officer of the 
Navy, aide-de-camp of the President, re- 
ceived the guests and introduced them. 
When every one had assembled Mr. and 
Mrs. Roosevelt entered the room and 
extended to each one a word of welcome. 
All then passed into the dining-room. 
There were sixteen of us. The Presi- 
dent spoke first to his neighbors, and 
then he addressed me across the table 
and took up his former conversation. 
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He called my attention to the presence 
of the two Catholic bishops and the 
Protestant bishop. 

“The United States,” he said, “‘is lib- 


eral, but not anti-clerical.' In my Cabinet 
there is a Catholic and a Jew, the others 
are Protestants, and we all agree perfect- 
ly.” 

This affirmation of liberalism, which I 
often heard in all circles in the United 
States, was the only allusion to inter- 
national affairs. The thought of the 
President, following a familiar line, re- 
turned to what had been for some months 
the great business of his life and he said 
to me: 
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“You know the crusade which I am 
conducting and the attacks that it has 
brought upon me?” 

In order to respond affirmatively I had 
only to recall my memories of New York. 

“If I am fighting against plutocracy it 
is because I am the enemy of Socialism, 
of Anarchism. Plutocracy is the worst 
of régimes for the people. There is only 
one as detestable, that is demagoguery. 
Money rule or mob rule, it does not 
matter which. 
ally of Socialism and Anarchism. I am 
in my way a conservative, and that is the 
reason why I attack plutocratic abuses.” 

Mr. Roosevelt does not eat. - He talks. 
He talks with expressive gesticulations. 
He talks with his head, with his arms, 
with: his_shoulders,, throwing his whole 
force into what he says. I noted espe- 
cially a chopping gesture of the hand, 
guillotining the neck of a possible objec- 
tion of the opponent. And yet another, 


the two hands parallel, as tho to cut a 
canal for his argument to go to the inter- 
locutor. 

“T know,” he continued, “that the Wall 
Street people denounce me like a Judas 


Iscariot, but it is precisely because I 
speak the truth to Americans that I think 
I am a good patriot, and then, besides” 
(here the laugh of the President burst 
forth joyously and his head rested upon 
his right shoulder, as tho he were taking 
aim), “I am not a sentimentalist. Let 
them attack me. I will defend myself 
in appealing to the spirit of ‘justice of 
the country.. I will return the blows.” 

These words were aglow with the joy 
of conflict. 

But Mr. Roosevelt, whose energy is 
far from anything like extravagance, did 
not allow himself to be carried away by 
his feeling, and he returned to what is— 
all his words prove it—the guiding idea 
of his internal politics, to prove that in 
fighting the abuses of the plutocracy he 
is doing the work of social conservation. 

“What do I say to workingmen? I 
tell them that I am favorable to them, 
that I have done and will do for them 
anything that is in my power. But for 
progress, for any reforms to be possible, 
there is one condition essential, order. 
And the first duty of the head of a gov- 
ernment is to insure it. If order is dis- 
turbed there is no longer any thought of 
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reforms. If in a strike there is fear of 
disorder, I send troops, even more than 
are necessary, so they may know that th« 
soldiers will be in force. This is the 
best way in the interests of the work- 
ingman, for it prevents disorder. Order 
and reforms. No reforms without 
order.” 

The President continued: “As for the 
plutocrats, the people who wish to make 
of us a Tyre or a Carthage, they are 
promoters of anarchy. If they were let 
alone they would bring the country to 
anarchy. That is why I fight them.” 

In the more general conversation 
which ensued the President again found 
occasion to define his idea. For him 
there are two dangers, Plutus and 
Demos. His ideal is a sort of conjunc- 
tion of the moderate men in both great 
parties; of all good men, he said with 
insistence. And he added, at the close of 
the meal, that his work was not one of 
mere politics, but of political morality. 

These are his last words: “The dis- 
honesty of a few rich men paves the way 
for the violence of the poor. It cannot 
be said that I am the enemy of wealth 
or the enemy of the people. I am the 
enemy of plutocracy and of anarchy.” 

Some days later I found myself again 
at the White House in the office of the 
President. He spoke to me of one whom 
I had seen at Washington, of Senator 
Lodge, a friend whom he rightly praised 
for his energy and culture; also of the 
differences between French democracy 
and American democracy. As I said 
that in my opinion France suffered from 
an excessive weakening of the executive 
power in favor of the legislative power, 
he replied : 

“That is probable. It is a common 
danger for a democracy, but it is not the 
only one. Here in the United States 
what is most lacking to us is to under- 
stand that we have interests in the whole 
world. I wish that all Americans would 
realize that American politics is world 
politics ; that we are and.that we shall be 
involved in all great questions.” 

I then remarked to the President that 
one of his compatriots, a Harvard pro- 
fessor, had explained this very brilliantly 
last year in Paris at the Sorbonne. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “I know that that 
was the subject of the lectures of Cool- 
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idge, a man of ability. But the whole 
American people must become accus- 
tomed to this idea. They must be made 
to feel and understand these _inter- 
national interests. And, now, as for the 
fleet : 

The President here arose and went 
toward a large map of the world near 
a sunny window opening upon the gar- 
den. He turned the map until America 
was before us. Then he followed with 
his finger the course of Evans’s squadron 
from Cape Horn, saying, “Here it was 
last week; now it is here.” He added: 
“I despatched the fleet. In April it will 
be in San Francisco, afterward it will go 
to Hawaii, and then doubtless to Aus- 
tralia, and, by way of the Suez Canal, 
to Europe. Why have I done this? For 
two reasons; first, because I wish Amer- 
icans to understand by an illustration 
that their navy is a very great and im- 
portant thing, that they ought to love it 
and interest themselves in it. Of course, 
this is told them in books and in speeches, 
but it is not the same thing. The picture 
and the object lesson are more striking, 
more impressive. It is this naval picture 
that I want to impress upon the minds 
of Americans. That is my first reason.” 

The President stopped a moment. 
Then he said: 

“The second reason is-that I wish to 
show other nations the power of the 
United States.” 

[ replied to the President that this 
double demonstration appears already to 
have produced its effect, and that people 
have been especially struck by the fact 
that, instead of sending two or three 
ships, he has despatched the entire fleet. 


od 
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Mr. Roosevelt did riot allow me to finish, 
and, with a gesture that is habitual to 
him, struck his right fist in his open hand, 
saying : 

“Send a part of the fleet! - No, never, 
never! I would not have done that. All 
in the Atlantic or all in the Pacific, but 
cut in two, never! That move has been 
too often condemned by experience. No 
doubt in the future we shall have two 
fleets, but until then no petits paquets, as 
they say in France.” 

He continued: “In America we say, 
‘Speak softly and carry a big stick’ 
(Parler doucement et porter un gros 
gourdin). That is the best way for in- 
ternal troubles. It is also the best in 
foreign politics. Prevention instead of 
repression.” 

The President then changed the sub- 
ject and said to me: 

“It only remains for me to express my 
best wishes for the future of France. 
We have a deep feeling of friendship for 
France, and it is an enduring sentiment 
which the new citizens of the United 
States feel as well as the old. For it is 
not true that emigration changes the 
feelings of a country. In one or two 
generations the emigrants are assimilated 
and they think like us. We assimilate 
them completely. We have a very good 
digestion.” 

These cordial words, which expressed 
exactly the thought of the President and 
of his minister, were the close of this 
last conversation. In leaving Mr. Roose- 
velt, I past between the two statues 
of Lafayette and Rochambeau, which, 
facing the White House, testify to the 
fidelity of American remembrance. 

Wasurincrton, D. C., March roth, 1908. 


The Last of the Flock 


(From Holger Drachmann) 


BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 


HE came last; with a sudden dash 
His wing-point cut into the air, 

Then closed the wound in the time of a flash; 
There seemed no swallow there. 


CoPpENHAGEN, DENMARK. 
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The Prolongation of Life 


It is hard to do justice to Professor 
Metchnikoff’s latest book* in a brief re- 
view, because it contains such an im- 
mense accumulation of facts gathered 
from varied fields of natural and human 
history and is so rich in original and 
suggestive ideas. Its scope extends from 
the ‘proper interpretation of Goethe’s 
“Faust” to the formation of the sulpho- 
conjugate ethers, and from the age of 
the baobab tree to the validity of the 
Kantian imperative. Yet it must not be 
thought that Metchnikoff is, like Haeckel, 
taking advantage of his eminence in 
biology to run amuck thru theology, 
ethics, history and sociology, expressing 
superficial opinions in a dogmatic man- 
ner. Metchnikoff’s views may be as rad- 
ical as Haeckel’s, 
but he presents them 
in moderate lan- 
guage, after careful 
consideration of 
available evidence, 
and shows no anger 
or contempt for 
those: who differ 
from or oppose him. 

This volume con- 
tinues his studies in 
optimistic _philoso- 
phy, bringing addi- 
tional facts and 
arguments to the 
support of the theory of life advanced in 
“The Nature of Man,” and replying to 
the critics of that work. Both books are 
devoted to the propagation of the gos- 
pel of orthobiosis, the plan by which a 
human being, under the guidance of sci- 
ence, may complete the cycle of a normal 
and healthful life by a natural death at an 
age that now seems to us extreme. Of 
the three terrors of the human race— 
senility, disease and death—he believes 
that the two first may be conquered by 
science, and that the fear of the last 
may be removed, so that when death 
comes it will come as the satisfaction of 

*THr Protoncation oF Lire. Optimistic Studies. 
By Elie Metchnikoff. English translation Edited hy 


P. Chalmers Mitchell. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
$2.50. 
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PROF. ELIE METCHNIKOFF, 
Of the Pasteur Institute, 
From “The Prolongation of Life.” 


as natural an instinct as hunger or sleepi 
ness. 

He examines the whole range of life, 
from the lowest plant to the highest ani- 
mal, to discover the reason for the wide 
variation in the duration of their indi- 
vidual existence, and reaches the follow- 
ing as his most practical conclusion in 
its relation to human beings: 

“T infer from the facts that the more a di- 
gestive tract is charged with microbes, the 
more it is a source of harm capable of shorten 
ing life. As the large intestine not only is the 
part of the digestive tube most richly charged 
with microbes, but is relatively more capacious 
in mammals than in any other vertebrates, it 
is a just inference that the duration of life of 
mammals has been notably shortened as the 
result of chronic poisoning from an abundant 
intestinal flora.” 

This internal laboratory of auto-tox- 
icants he regards as 
one of the harmful 
vestiges of our ani- 
mal ancestry, and he 
shows that it can 
be removed without 
injury to the indi- 
vidual. However, he 
does not recommend 
this drastic remedy, 
but would have the 
“tract sterilized or 
made innocuous as 
much as_ possible, 
partly by the avoid- 
ance of uncooked 
food, partly by the aid of the lactic acid 
bacilli, which make war on the harmful 
microbes, and so can be made useful scav- 
engers of the human system. The lactic 
bacillus is to be had in sour milk, butter- 
milk, koumis, kephir and sauerkraut, but 
as these also contain other microbes and 
their products, some of them harmful, he 
prefers the use of the pure culture. Milk 
is first boiled to destroy the tubercle ba- 
cilli and then soured by sowing it with 
the lactic culture, or the latter may be 
taken directly in the form of a powder 
or tablet. It should be borne in mind 
that many eminent physiologists believe 
that Professor Metchnikoff exaggerates 
the importance of this factor in disease 
and the effectiveness of his remedy for it. 


Paris. 
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As an optithistic philosopher Professor 
Metchnikoff is obliged to explain not 
only disease and death, but also the ex- 
istence of pessimism and the causes of 
the modern tendency, to suicide, indi- 
vidual and racial, and from this subject 
he: passes to a consideration of the 
foundations of morality and the develop- 
ment of society. He looks forward to a 
time when, thru the increase of knowl- 
edge, altruism in its extreme forms, such 
as self sacrifice, will become unnecessary, 
as in some forms it has already. “The 
more highly organized a social being 
may be, so also the more highly devel- 
oped is his individuality.” It is among the 
most primitive forms of vegetal and ani- 
mal life and among insects that we find 
the most complete exemplification of the 
subordination of the individual to society, 
and on that account he regards the social- 
istic movement as chiefly reactionary in 
its tendency. 

The book impresses one thruout, as do 
most of the writings of scientific investi- 
gators of the first rank, with a sense of 
the consciousness of power, the power 
that comes from verified knowledge, and 
has no need of frantic language and 
rhetorical vituperation to gain adherents. 
It seems that science is coming of age 
and beginning to assume the right to give 
advice upon the deepest problems of 
human life. The Pasteur Institute is do- 
ing more than any other organization, 
thru its experiments on animals, to take 
medicine out of the realm of guesswork 
by the study of immunity and the prepa- 
ration of antitoxins, and Dr. Metchni- 
koff, as the head of the institute, is enti- 
tled to a respectful hearing even when 
he speaks, as he does here, on subjects 
that are as yet mostly outside the bound- 
aries of the exact sciences. And he will 
get it, for the book is one that will be 
widely read by the general public on ac- 
count of its frank and simple style, altho 
he makes no effort to dodge the use of 
scientific terms or to palliate his conclu- 
sions to meet popular taste. 


a 
Socialistic Storm and Sunshine 


SOCIALIST preachers and socialist doc- 
trine are as diverse and conflicting as 
Christian preachers and Christian doc- 
trine. If an intellectual inquirer from 
Mars were to yisit America to examine 
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its religion he might flit first into some 
old style revivalist meeting. There he 
might hear the preacher rage and roar as 
he shook his audience over the brimstone 
pit and terrified them into a profession 
of penitence. Stricken with horror that 
such a lurid discourse should represent 
the religion of a civilized people he might 
wander, into some quiet church, where an 
elderly saint was enticing men to virtue 
with an appealing picture of the life of 
the Man of Sorrows. Hardly would he 
believe that the two sermons represented 
one faith. 

An open-minded inquirer into Social- 
ism who should read The Iron Heel and 
New Worlds for Old’ would be equally 
bewildered. Jack London is a boy buc- 
caneer. He gloats over bombs, Gatling 
guns and war automobiles; over secret 
glens, Argus-eyed spies and _ traitors 
foiled, over heroes of spotless virtue and 
tyrants with horns and hoofs. To him 
capitalists are monsters red in tooth and 
claw. Society he shakes over the pit 
and with—oh! such gusto. So fond is 
he of fury, so obsessed with a mania for 
blood and battle, that he reduces his own 
argument to absurdity. He sides with 
the Marxians who hold that society is 
splitting inevitably into just two classes ; 
that capitalist and proletarian will face 
each other presently in a final Armaged- 
don, and that immediately thereafter a 
co-operative commonwealth will, hey 
presto, occupy the stage. But The Iron 
Heel pictures the failure of this predic- 
tion. Instead of the oppressed workmen 
winning, their revolts thru several cen- 
turies are drowned in blood. However, 
the drowning gives a good chance for 
painting a gory picture, an opportunity 
welcome to the boy buccaneer. We sur- 
mise that sane socialists pray to be saved 
from such rampant, uproarious friends. 
Semi-barbarians, to whom this sort of 
stuff appeals, may possibly tear down our 
civilization ; they will never lay a single 
brick of a nobler civilization. 

To read next New Worlds for Old is 
like passing from the pandemonium of a 
fierce street brawl into the gracious quiet 
and soothing spaces of a superb cathe- 
dral. To Mr. Wells, who speaks for the 
powerful body of writers, artists and 





‘Tue Iron Heer. By Jack London. The Macmil- 


lan Company. $1.50. 
2New Wortps For Orv. By H. G. Wells. The Mac- 


millan Company. $1-sn-. 
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statesmen in England, the Fabian So- 
ciety, socialism means design, order, 
development. He is outraged by the so- 
cial chaos which leaves thousands of 
children half-starved, physically feeble, 
mentally undeveloped. If our civilization 
has any rational aim it surely includes 
the evolution of a finer type of citizen, 
of men and women with beautiful, bodies, 
mature minds, robust characters. But 
we leave the worst parents, the weak, 
the vicious, the careless, to rear al- 
most unaided the children on whom such 
progress must depend. Parental love, 
home nurture and fecundity we penalize 
by throwing their cost upon the individ- 
ual father and mother. To give all boys 
and girls a fair chance the state should 
become the over-parent, the mother 
should be endowed as generously as a 
soldier (for it is nobler to create than 
to slay), and industry should be patiently 
organized so as to guarantee to every 
adult a chance to work for a sufficient in- 
come. Such organization, the writer 
argues, is impossible so long as private 
ownership of lands, factories, railroads, 
mines and stores blocks the way. These 
things the people must operate collective- 
ly for the common good. Of course they 
can’t unless their minds and characters 
are trained. Such training socialism 
proposes to give. 

Altogether this is a most seductive, 
sane and sober argument. In style the 
book would be better if Mr. Wells had 
never submitted to the influence of Henry 
James; but at a time when much unripe 
dialectics is being printed in the name of 
socialism, a thoughtful person will be 
thankful for this work. Like all socio- 
logical studies made in Europe, it fails to 
hit American conditions exactly. Not till 
the Socialists issue a volume which 
smacks of the prairies and treats of the 
trusts will they catch the ear of Uncle 


Sam. 
& 


The Barrier. By Rex Beach. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Rex Beach has interpreted Alaska as 
Lawrence Mott has the land of the habi- 
tant, Norman Duncan the Labrador coast, 
and James B. Connolly the Gloucester 
fishing banks. Jack London, Elizabeth 
Robins and Rex Beach are apparently 
all working together to prove that in the 
coldest of our territories the passions 


are the hottest. While the plot of The 
Barrier approaches the melodrama, and 
the sensitive reader is shocked by the 
brutal use of the English language, the 
vividness of the descriptions carries him 
bodily into the wilds of Alaska, and 
when the book is closed he feels as if 
he himself had shot roaring rapids, had 
been tortured by mosquitoes, and had 
looked down the threatening barrel of 
a Colt’s .44. The story is of an Arctic 
enchantress, who captivates Lieutenant 
Burrell of the United States Army. 
Their marriage is rendered difficult by 
the supposition that the girl is a half- 
breed, but in a startling dénouement this 


THE LIEUTENANT AND NECIA. 
From Beach’s “The Barrier.” 


Poleon 
Doret, a. muscular French-Canadian, is 


is proved not to be the case. 


a well-drawn character. He loves the 
heroine, and when she is abducted in a 
rowboat by the villain he pursues in a 
birch bark canoe. All night long he 
paddles, stripped to the waist, and driv- 
ing his canoe thru the water with fever- 
ish strength. Toward morning he dis- 
covers his quarry on a sand bar, and 
unarmed he attacks under fire, tearing 
the abductor to pieces with his naked 
hands, and returning the girl to Lieu- 
tenant Burrell. All the descriptions are 
given with a very evident knowledge of 
the details, and information about the 
laws and customs of the land is impart- 
ed in an interesting way. 
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Come and Find Me. By Elizabeth Robins. 


New York: The Century Co. $1.50. 


Nothing is more wonderful than the 
way the power’to dramatize meets the 
changing emergencies of the imagina- 
tion. It is the pioneer faculty that goes 
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Far North that offer the Arctic to the 
rest of the world. We do not get the 
gold, but the sense of it, which is far 
more widening to the faculties. She lacks 
the peculiar polar ferocity of mind that 
has made Jack London’s stories of this 


Copyright, 1908, by THE CENTURY Co. 


HILDEGARDE. 
From Robins’s “Come and Find Me.” 


before science and proves the incredible. 
It was the genius of men like Frank 
Norris, not the railroad magnate, who 
gave the Far West to those of us who 
will never live there. And it is stories 
like Elizabeth Robin’s new novel of the 


region so revolting and fascinating, and 
the book is weakened by too much char- 
acter drawing in the beginning. Besides 
this, her power to dramatize is genuine, 
and not commensurate with her under- 
standing of the new psychic phenomena 
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that changes the very spirit of man in 
this terrible land. But, notwithstanding 
these limitations, near the close of the 
book she reaches a new latitude of 
meaning —the Far North of mental 
thinking which gives the story a dignity 
strange and remote. Something of this 


is heard in the dying speech of Galbraith, 
the hero, who, having discovered the 
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resent the partition of that empire. It is 
the oldest on earth. I am glad I shall 
not see its passing.” He leaned back, 
and a grayness gathered on his face as 
he ended: “Many a man will be without 
a country, many a soul will be homeless 
when the last province of that kingdom 
yields.” It is this thrilling interpreta- 
tion of a man’s patriotism for the un- 


From stereograph, copyright by U nderwood & Underwood 
THOMAS ALVA EDISON IN HIS LABORATORY. 
From Jones’s “Life of Edison.” 


North Pole, prepares, according to his 
vow to the God of the North, to destroy 
the proofs of his discovery. Pointing to 
the far rim of the map marked “Unex- 
plored,” he said: “I feel like the son of 
that land. Like a man who sees his 
mother country filched from him bit by 
bit, parceled out and brought under sub- 
jugation. Yes”—he raised his voice sud- 
denly to such a note as set the girl’s 
nerves unaccountably thrilling—‘“yes, I 


known that:gives the story its peculiar 
significance, altho there are other inter- 
ests developed with the painstaking del- 
icacy of the true artist. 

a 


Thomas Alva Edison. Sixty Years of an 
Inventor’s Life. By Francis Arthur 
Jones.. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. $2.00. 

The inventor comes nearer to being 
the actual creator of new wealth than any 
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other individual. By how many hundred 
million dollars would the world be poorer 
if Edison had blown himself up in one 
of the chemical experiments that he used 
to try in the baggage car when he was 
a newsboy on the Grand Trunk Railroad 
at the age of fourteen? What is the 
value of his personal contribution to the 
practical success of the electric-light, the 
phonograph, the telephone and the kineto- 
scope, in which billions of dollars are 
now invested? This is a problem that 
can never be solved, because we cannot 
tell how far the inventor was ahead of 
other men; whether, if he had not lived, 
the world would have had to wait a few 
months or many years for some one else 
to have discovered what he did or some- 
thing as good. Bell, of Salem, and Gray, 
of Chicago, filed applications for a patent 
on telephony on the same day, February 
15th, 1876, but the instrument had to 
wait for Edison’s carbon transmitter be- 
fore it was practicable. Edison is reputed 
to have said: “Genius is 2 per cent. in- 
spiration and 98 per cent. perspiration,” 
but other mén perspire as much as he 
without producing as valuable results, so 
the profit evidently comes out of this 
extra 2 per cent. Without going into 
such speculations as these, Mr. Jones has 
succeeded in his purpose, which was 
obviously to make a readable book. He 
has accumulated all the interesting things 
that have been told about the personality 
and the inventions of Mr. Edison and 
written them in the lively style of the 
modern: magazine. He never excludes a 
good story because it happens to be false. 
but puts it as an example of the reporters’ 
“fakes.” The value of the book is lim- 
ited by the fact that his attitude is en- 
tirely uncritical. He describes Mr. Edi- 
son’s methods of work at great length, 
but fails to show how they are responsible 
for his successes and his still more 
numerous failures. He makes no attempt 
to appraise the real value of his inven- 
tions, even where such information is 
much needed, as in the case of the cobalt 
storage battery, about which so much has 
been said and so little is known. 
a 


Lay Sermons and Addresses. By Edward 
Caird. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00 net. 


We are becoming accustomed in Amer- 
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upon the religious by laymen who have 
been choseri as the heads of great educa- 
tional institutions, but it is doubtful 
whether we have as yet in our output 
anything to match these thoughtful and 
truly spiritual addresses of the former 
Master of Balliol. Here are a dozen 
sermons—and to call them such honors 
that noun—on a wide variety of topics, 
from which the most thoughtful will re- 
ceive inspiration and the most careless 
instruction. The limitations of socialism 
and of individualism, when taken each 
by themselves, could scarcely receive 
more illuminative treatment than in the 
first discourse on “The Two Aspects of 
College Life.” The hackneyed theme of 
“Freedom and Truth” becomes fresh and 
vital in Dr. Caird’s hands. The volume 
is, of course, fragmentary, as any book 
is bound to be which is composed of ad- 
dresses delivered at the opening of a 
dozen successive academic years, but 
their essential unity in spirit and in 
fundamental conviction testifies to the 
poise and thoro ripeness of the author, 
and helps one understand the reputation 
of Balliol as typifying the best in British 
scholarship and manhood. 


st 
The Man Who Was Thursday. By G. K. 
Chesterton. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.50. 

“When all church bells were silent, 
our cap and bells were heard,” Chester- 
ton sings in the versified dedication to 
his latest and longest paradox: The Man 
Who Was Thursday, and we fancy the 
perplexed reader turning to the dedica- 
tion more than once for elucidation of 
some obscure turn of the story. It is 
the tale of a detective who finds him- 
self, while passing as an anarchist, elect- 
ed to the inner council of the anarchists 
of Europe, “The Council of the Days,” 
and the detective is as extraordinary as 
his predicament. He is a poet - police- 
man, born_of extreme reaction against 
violent revolt: 

“He came of a family of cranks in which all 
the oldest people had the newest notions. His 
father cultivated art and self-realization; his 
mother went in for simplicity and hygiene. 
Hence the child during his tenderer years was 
wholly unacquainted with any drink between 
the extremes of absinthe and cocoa, of both of 
which he had a healthy dislike. . . . Being 
surrounded by every conceivable kind of revolt 


ica to discourses on themes bordering from infancy, Gabriel had to revolt into some- 
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thing, so he tevolted into the only thing left— 
sanity.” 

At times the symbolism of the struggle 
between law and the lawless rises into 
dignity and something nearly approach- 
ing sublimity, and then we hear the 
jingle of the foolish bells and a burst of 
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faith from doubt, sit, like Kipling’s 
“gentlemen unafraid,” in the presence 
of the Policeman of the Universe, and 
hear the voice saying: “But you were 
men. You did not forget your secret 
honor, tho the whole cosmos turned an 
engine of torture to tear it out of you’; 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Author of “The Man Who Was Thursday.” 


mocking laughter. Mr. Chesterton pays 
the penalty of the wit in not be- 


ing taken’ seriously, even when 
most serious, as in the closing 
scene, when the men whose metal has 
been tested, who have rung true, who 
have hardily won peace from peril and 


and when the real and only original 
Anarchist appears before the circle 
Seven Days of Creation to utter his 
eternal protest against the God of 
Things As They Are. Mr. Chesterton 
calls his book “A Nightmare,” and the 
term is phychologically appropriate, for 
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as our dreams are made of scraps of our 
daily life, so this volume is a hetero- 
geneous mixture of all the ingredients 
of current literature, adventure, para- 
dox, symbolism, fighting, satire, the 
hunting of men, the unraveling of mys- 
tery, the painting of scenery, and the 
discussion of sociological problems. 


x : 

Memorials of Thomas Davidson. Edited by 
— Knight. New York: Ginn & Co. 

1.2 

This volume of Memorials of Thomas 
Davtdson, a collection of biographical 
notes, letters, personal estimates, recol- 
lections and lectures, interesting by its 
variety and reminiscent of Davidson by 
its inclusiveness, is a more satisfactory 
volume than to some of Davidson’s 
friends seemed under all the circum- 
stances possible. Among America’s men 
of mark Thomas Davidson must be 
awarded a niche as a wandering scholar 
of prodigious erudition, a teacher with 
omnipotent memory, a knight-errant of 
the intellectual life. His influence endures 
on two continents. An aggressive individ- 
ualist himself, it was his ironic fate to 
be a potent factor in the founding of the 


London Fabian Socialist Society, one of 
whose oldest members, at a recent meet- 


ing, recalling reverently his spiritual 
masters, said: 

“Thomas Davidson had the high power of 
making one think for one’s self. An hour’s 
conversation with Davidson was a spiritual 
tonic. It is from Davidson that the Fabian 
Society derived its traditional dislike of ex- 
aggeration, its impatience of pretentious formu- 
las and the critical attitude of its corporate 
mind.” 

Apparently Davidson found America 
more congenial than Europe to his in- 
dividualism in philosophy, in habit and in 
salary-earnings. After wandering thru 
various countries equally at home con- 
versing with the Pope in Latin, disput- 
ting with philosophers in German, living 
with monks in Italy and propounding a 
creed of the New Life in London, he set- 
tled finally in the Adirondacks. There 
he lived the happiest months of the latter 
years of his life, lost somewhat to the 
great world perhaps, where his amazing 
talents would have produced larger ef- 
fects could he have worked in harness, 
but stimulating by lecture, talk, sociabil- 
itv and omnivorous friendship a stream 
of philosophers, students, disciples, by 
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whom, seven years after his death, his 
loss is still keenly mourned. In the an- 
cient world Davidson, like Socrates, 
would have discoursed to the young men 
of influence in the State; in the middle 
ages he would have filled a high chair in 
some famous city of learning; but in our 
day he was an anachronism, not fitting 
into any chair our seats of learning hold, 
and thru his native incapacity for co- 
operation, unassimilable in a civilization 
which is becoming year by year more co- 


operative. 
& 


The Philosophy of Accounts. By Charles 
E. Sprague, A. M., Ph. D., C. P. A. 8vo, 
pp. ix, 161. Publisht by the Author. 

ew York. $3.00. 

This volume, which is not the first 
Dr. Sprague has written’ on  book- 
keeping, has two merits; the one that it 
is a most: thoro and critical development 
of the philosophy of accounts, and the 
other that the book is entirely printed in 
the simplified spelling recommended by 
the Board of that name. Hence “pub- 
lisht” in the title. The author has had 
both experience and theory on the sub- 
ject, being president of the Union Dime 
Savings Bank in this city, and the profes- 
sor in the School of Commerce, Finance 
and Accounts connected with New York 
University. For the art of bookkeep- 
ing one must go to other text-bcoks; 
this work is devoted to the scientific 
basis of all systems of accounts, and so 
belongs to the science rather than the 
art, and is meant for the student of the 
realm of accountancy. It has a multi- 
tude of general formule and equations, 
so having somewhat the relation to or- 
dinary bookkeeping that algebra has to 
arithmetic—and yet is _ surprisingly 
readable, and not injured by the reformed 
spelling, altho we observe with regret 
that in the contents of Chapter XV the 
word thru is twice printed throu. 

& 

Airships Past and Present. With chap- 
ters on the use of balloons in connection 
with meteorology, photography and _ the 
apd ro. By A. Hildebrandt. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co. $3.50. 

The phrtiod study of the possibili- 
ties of dirigible balloons for military 
purposes has been carried on more 
thoroly by the German Government 
than by any other, and large appropria- 
tions recently made by the Reichstag for 
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such experiments have attracted the at- 
tention of the world. This work by a 
captain and instructor in the Prussian 
Balloon Corps is therefore both timely 
and authoritative. We Americans are 
prone to regard ourselves as leading the 
world in inventiveness and enterprise, 
but in this matter of aeronautics we are 
obliged to confess that we are far be- 
hind Europe. Balloon voyages are 
much more of a rarity with us, and al- 
tho the Wright brothers are supposed to 
have the most successful aeroplane very 


STOCKHOLM AS PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A 


ing of the camera. All other matters 
conected with ballooning are discussed 
in the same practical manner, and the 
history of airships is narrated fron 
Icarus to Santos-Dumont. 
ad 

The Appreciation of Literature. By George 

E. Woodberry. New York: The Baker & 

Taylor Co. $1.50. 

From the critical point of view Mr. 
Woodberry’s new volume is not particu 
larly significant. It\is one of those at- 


tempts, so numerous’ just now, to popu- 


BALLOON AT AN ALTITUDE OF 3,000 FEET. 


From Hildebrandt’s “Airships Past and Present.” 


litile is known about it. In this country 
ballooning is more likely to be taken up 
and developed as a sport than for mili- 
tary purposes, and to this phase of the 
subject one of the most interesting chap- 
ters of the book is devoted. It is not 
so dangerous as polo, football or auto 
racing, and is much more novel and in- 
teresting. One of its attractions is the 
opportunity of seeing the world from a 
new point of view and taking photo- 
graphs from above. Many such map- 
like views are included among the 222 
illustrations of this volume, and advice 
is given as to the selection and mount- 


larize literature and art—sometimes, in- 
deed, it looks as tho the attempt were di- 
rected mainly to supplying the reader, at 
the smallest possible outlay of time and 
intelligence, with a number of easy gen- 
eralities for use in conversation. At the 
same time, in spite of the faults insep- 
arable from the undertaking—above all, 
the misleading assumption that this sort 
of thing is of any particular value in it- 
self—such a volume may be of assistance 
to persons of a certain stage of culture 
who are not indisposed to be coaxed still 
farther by a little discreet encourage- 
ment. As tho to this end Mr. Wood- 





LITERATURE 


berry begins with a discussion of “First 
Principles,” in which he undertakes a 
definition, or rather a description, of lit- 
erature in general, and after an account 
of the several literary “types,” lyric, epic, 
drama, and so on, closes adroitly with a 
chapter of “Practical Suggestions.” 


& 


Literary Notes 


....The Rev. Oliver Huckel, of Baltimore, 
who is known thru his renderings of some of 
the Wagnerian operas into verse, delivered in 
1906, at the University of Pennsylvania, the 
second series of Boardman Lectures on Chris- 
tian Ethics, which are now published by the 
University under the title A Modern Study of 
Conscience. 

....The lectures on comparative religion de- 
livered by Professor Pfleiderer in Berlin in the 
winter of 1905 have been translated from the 
German by Dr. Daniel A. Huebsch and pub- 
lished under the title Religion and Historic 
Faiths (New York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.50 
net). The volume includes a sketch of the 
philosophy of religion as well as an examina- 
tion of the principal historic faiths. 


....In order to rescue from oblivion the 
early narratives of Indian captivities, a series 
of these willbe reprinted by the H. R. Hunt- 
ting Company, Springfield, Mass. The first 
volume contains the Narrative of the Cap- 
tivity of Mrs. Johnson. Containing an account 
of her sufferings, during four years, with the 
Indians and French. Together with an Ap- 
pendix: Containing the Sermons, preached at 
her Funeral, and that of her Mother; with 
sundry other interesting articles. Third edi- 
tion, Windsor, Vt., 1814. 


....Changes in the magazine world are 
many and sudden this year. Even the Atlantic 
Monthly, which has been regarded as the most 
stable of American magazines in its position 
and policy, is not unaffected. It will no longer 
be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co— 
hereafter to be known as “Houghton-Mifflin 
Company”—but by a new syndicate, the “At- 
lantic Monthly Company,” of which the head 
is Ellery Sedgwick, of D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. With him are associated Mac- 
Gregor Jenkins, the present business manager ; 
Waldo E. Forbes and Roger Pierce, of 
Milton. We are glad to learn that Bliss Perry 
will remain editor, and that no change in the 
character of the periodical is contemplated, 
for the literary world would lose its bearings 
if the Atlantic lowered its standard. It was 
founded by Phillips, Sampson & Co., in 1857, 
so comes within nine vears of being as old as 
THE INDEPENDENT.—McClure’s Magazine and 
book business is now under the exclusive con- 
trol of S. S. McClure thru the withdrawal 
from the S. S. McClure Company of Harold 
Roberts, who has been secretary, treasurer and 
minority stockholder in the two corporations. 

....One of the best known art lovers and 
collectors of New York, Thomas B. Clarke, 
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more than twenty years ago began the collec- 
tion of old English furniture. Recently Mr. 
Louis C. Tiffany became interested in this col- 
lection, and it was acquired by the Tiffany 
Studios, which publish a nicely illustrated 
catalog of it. Mr. Lockwood’s valuable work 
on “Colonial Furniture in America” was pub- 
lished by the Scribner’s seven years ago, and 
his expert knowledge of and interest in the 
subject have led him to write com amore this 
descriptive catalog. Mr. Lockwood classifies 
the collection under the general heads: Flemish 


‘(1660 to 1700), Dutch (1700 to 1735), French 


(1735 to 1800) ; the last period, which he names 
the period of the cabinet makers, is subdivided 
into that showing the influence of the Louis 
XV school (Chippendale) and that showing 
the influence of the Louis XVI school, called 
after the designers, Shearer, Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton. Of the 423 plates that illustrate thc 
catalog, 250 are of chairs, many of them rich 
with carving, and many rare ones showing the 
Chinese influence. The remainder represent a 
large variety of furniture, from clothes presses 
and chests of drawers to knife boxes, cellarets 
and wine coolers. Besides the articles illus- 
trated there are 133 somewhat similar that are 
described in the text. The book will be of 
special service to the amateur who desires to 
obtain the date of his choice pieces of furniture. 


& 
Pebbles 


[With mingled feelings of sadness and gladness we 
are + £ to report that there has a great 
dearth of “Little Willie’ poems published in the col- 
lege funny papers lately. Annually for the past few 
years we have been able to cull a garland, but we 
fear this will be the last.—Ep:ror.] 


WILLIE got some Japalac, 

Very shiny, very black, 

Caught his little sister Sou. 

Willie said, “This is on you.” 

Little Sou was dumb with fear, 

So Willie left a souveneer. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Mickey Doyle was cut in twain 

By the locomotive train. 

On the wheels ’twas very rough— 

Mickey was so awful tough. 
—University of Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Baby wouldn’t go to bed, 
Tho his ma did ask it; 
Papa soaked him on the head. 
Baby doesn’t need a bed, 
Baby needs a casket. 
—Yale Record. 


FOOTBALL. 
A rush and a sickening thud; 
A crash and a fall in the mud; 
A half a yard gained; 
An arm or leg sprained, 
And the loss of a gallon of blood. 
—Columbia Jester. 


Willie had a little tack, 

Stuck it into Johnny’s back; 

And replied, when John objected, 

“Don’t be scared, it’s disinfected.” 
—Cornell Widow. 
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Easter 


THE resurrection of our Lord is the 
promise of that of his disciples, but do 
we consider to what sort of a resurrec- 
tion we are to look? 

In the prophecies of Ezekiel is a weird 
picture of an open valley, full of very 
dry bones, which came together at the 
word of the prophet, amid thundering 
and an earthquake, and became living 
men, with flesh and sinews and breath. 
The vision meant no more than the res- 
toration of Israel as a reunited and re- 
vivified people in their old-time home. 
The prophecy has been understood, how- 
éver, as an exact and literal description 
of the great event to which Easter looks 
forward. The resurrection has signified 
to many merely an event of the last day, 
a far off, distant happening, utterly mar- 
velous, miraculous and strange. 

But in the New Testament there is a 
more spiritual conception of the resur- 
rection than that which the vision of 
Ezekiel so graphically embodies. Paul 
speaks of the resurrection in the past 
tense, and refers it to the experience of 
believers. He writes to his friends that 
they “were raised,” that they “have been 
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quickened,” réferring unmistakably to 
something which has occurred already in 
their life. In John this thought is stil! 
further developed, and held more posi- 
tively and clearly. That which is futur: 
and apocalyptic gives way before that 
which is present and personal. In the 
sorrowing Bethany home Martha says of 
her brother: “I know that he shall rise 
in the Resurrection\ at the last day.” 
Then, in correction of that distant hope, 
comes the majestic testimony unto the 
life that is in truth eternal: “I am the 
Resurrection and the Life.” The saying 
is not: “I will accomplish hereafter a 
resurrection.” The true resurrection is 
in this present world; it is the spiritual 
elevation which is manifested in the rise 
from low-thoughted earthiness to a-life 
of moral endeavor and self-sacrificing 
love. The Church has dwelt too much 
on the outward and physical, as well as 
the distant and strange, in its contempla- 
tion of the Easter message. She has 
taken the Gospel of the resurrection 
away from the practical and vital, 
whither Paul and John «in their deep 
spiritual insight had brought it, and re- 
moved it to a remote period at the con- 
summation of the ages. She has selected, 
not the highest plane of New Testament 
teaching, but the more spectacular and 
visionary conceptions which served to 
lead men up to higher and worthier 
thought. The widespread, popular idea 
of the meaning of Easter is not much be- 
vond the imagery of Ezekiel’s vision. 
More time for life, and life under condi- 
tions where its present severe duties and 
responsibilities do not obtain, and a less 
heroic manhood is sufficient unto inef- 
fable bliss, is supposed to be the mean- 
ing of the greatest Christian festival. 

The desideratum in life is not quantity, 
but quality. It is not how long a man . 
lives, but how much he lives. In con- 
templation of the future it were of no 
use to indulge one’s self in day dreams of 
impossibilities. 

It is unprofitable to hope for a realm 
where helpful service does. not demand 
painstaking thought and toilsome en- 
deavor, together with the suffering of 
sympathy. 

Exhausted with life’s duties and hard 
work, disappointed with defeats where 
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"they hoped to gain victories, despairing 


of finding a solution to the hard problems 
that confront them, men think some day 
to leave all this behind, and in the life 
of the Resurrection find joy without ef- 
fort, love without sacrifice, truth with- 
out searching, spiritual bliss without 
moral struggle. This is both unmanly 
and un-christian. 

How many people ever imagined 
themselves receiving yonder such coun- 
sel as Christ gave the young ruler, to 
sell all their possessions and go about in 
lowly service? How many have pic- 
tured their heavenly occupation as that 
of healing loathsome lepers by touching 
them, or giving life in the care of them? 
How often do the toils and sufferings of 
the Apostles, the agonies of the martyrs, 
enter into the calculations of those who 
sing “O, Think of the Home Over 
There!” People reach up after blessed- 
ness, and forget the toil and consecra- 
tion under which alone blessedness can 


be secured. They sing of rest, in indif- ° 


ference to the fact that in the nature of 
the case there is no rest without weary- 
ing, depressing labor. They long for 


peace, unmindful of the eternal principle 


that peace is the result of victory, and its 
sweetness in proportion to the skill and 
courage by which one has overcome. 

What a true man ought to want is 
grace sufficient to live in the world and 
be not overcome by it, neither overpow- 
ered by its temptations nor overwhelmed 
by its sorrows and burdens. One might 
be assured of ten thousand millions of 
years of life, by absolute demonstration 
—if such a thing were possible—and it 
would be of no use to him unless he could 
be brought to such quality of manhood 
as makes life in itself an inherently joy- 
ous and blessed thing. It is the man that 
lives, not how long he lives, that deter- 
mines the worth of his life. In our man- 
lier moments we want nothing better than 
the buffeting world and strength where- 
with to fight it; the world of burdens, but 
of courage also to bear them. The 
heaven we really want, unto which we 
have a right to aspire, is the heaven of a 
purer heart and a nobler spirit. The men 
and women who have attained that 
heaven here have found the real message 
of Easter, and have already risen with 
Christ. 


The Session of Congress 


Ir is desired and ‘proposed by promi- 
nent Republican legislators at Washing- 
ton that Congress shall adjourn about 
four weeks hence. Until a few days ago 
very little had been done in either the 
Senate or the House. We do not over- 
look the work on appropriation bills in 
committee and on the floor, but some- 
thing more was expected and should have 
been accomplished. It is difficult to re- 
sist the conclusion that additional legisla- 
tion has been avoided by the party which 
controls both branches by great majori- 
ties, and that the recent political filibus- 
tering of the minority in the House was 
not, in the beginning of it, wholly dis- 
pleasing to the leaders of the majority 
there, although in due time it led to 
much bitterness of feeling and expres- 
sion. There is some evidence that these 
leaders were willing that time should be 
wasted. 

In his annual message, and afterward 
in two special messages, the President 
made many earnest recommendations. It 
is expected now that nearly all of them 
will come to nothing. Undoubtedly, such 
will be their fate if Congress adjourns 
four or five weeks hence. There has been 
no movement for legislation to permit the 
making of railway traffic agreements, 
subject to the Commission’s approval. 
Such permission should be _ granted. 
There is no expectation that the Commis- 
sion will be authorized to pass upon the 
future issues of securities by interstate 
railways. Provision for a valuation of 
railroad property has not been made. It 
is quite well understood that there is to 
be no modification of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law, although there have been hear- 
ings upon the new bill which embodies 
the President’s recent recommendations. 
We do not think this bill should be en- 
acted in its present form, but Congress 
should amend a law which prohibits all 
combinations in restraint of trade, 
whether the restraint be reasonable or un- 
reasonable, harmful or beneficial. 

An employers’ liability bill has been 
past, but hastily and with expressed 
misgivings. as to its validity. Beyond 
this, nothing has been done in the field of 
labor legislation. No attention has been 
paid to the recommendations for reason- 
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able modifications of injunction practice, 
although they are approved by the lead- 
ing candidates of both the great parties 
as well as by the President. For the Dis- 
trict of Columbia there is no child labor 
law whatever. A bill for such a law, to 
which no member of Congress can rea- 
sonably offer objection, was reported fa- 
vorably in the Senate nearly two months 
ago. 

It is quite plain that the dominant party 
intends to avoid action concerning pub- 
licity for campaign funds. Two Repub- 
licans deliberately broke a quorum in 
committee, last week, in order that there 
should be no vote upon a publicity bill 
which a Republican had introduced. 
Since the campaign of 1904 there has 
been abundant evidence that such public- 
ity should be required by law. This evi- 
dence includes the record of the Harri- 
man contribution and of the payments 
made in behalf of life insurance compa- 


nies, together with the recent incredible - 


story about a contribution of $500,000 by 
William C. Whitney, Thomas F. Ryan 
and their associates out of the treasury 
of the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany. It appears to have been decided 
by Senator Aldrich, Speaker Cannon and 
other Republican leaders in Congress that 
campaign funds this year shall be collect- 
ed and expended under the old conditions 
of secrecy and scandal. 

A reasonable mail pay subsidy bill has 
been past in the Senate and disapproved 
in the House Committee, where, prob- 
ably, it will die. In the Senate also there 
has been past an objectionable currency 
bill, which its sponsor sought to com- 
mend by saying that it was opposed by 
every bank and banker in the country! 
On the other hand, the House has a bill 
designed to revolutionize the entire cur- 
rency system. If it should be past in the 
House, the Senate would not accept it. 
As the House will probably insist upon 
amending the Senate’s bill in its essential 
parts, the only currency legislation now 
expected is provision for a commission 
to consider the whole question. This 
should be preferred to the enactment of 
the Senate’s Aldrich bill. But there was 
an opportunity, and a demand, for good 
legislation to facilitate emergency issues 
in times of financial stress. Let us hope 
that there will be a competent commis- 
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sion to propose such legislation, or to 
include it in a comprehensive scheme of 
currency reform. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s repeated recommenda- 
tion that the Government’s coal and oil 
lands be withheld from monopoly owner- 
ship by the use of leases has been 
ignored. It may be that he will be au- 
thorized to appoint a permanent Water- 
ways Commission ; if so, the information 
has not been given to the public. It is 
said that a postal sayings bank bill will 
soon be reported in the Senate. If Con- 
gress is to adjourn four weeks hence, no 
one will expect to see the bill past in both 
branches. The Senate has ratified sev- 
eral of the Hague Peace Conference 
treaties, and has been reasonably diligent 
with respect to these agreements. The 
most important questions to which nei- 
ther branch has given due attention are 
those relating to combinations, railroads, 
campaign funds and labor. 

In five of the last eight Presidential 
campaign years Congress was in session 
after the first of the national conventions. 
In one of those years it did not adjourn 
until October; in two it was in session 
until August. This year, the first of the 
conventions will be held on June 17th. 
It will not be right, nor will it be good 
politics, for thé Republican majority to 
adjourn Congress four or five weeks 
hence with such a legislative record as 
has been made up to the present time, or 
with what promises to be the record 
then. The success of the party at the 
polls in November can be more effective- 
ly promoted by prompt and wise action in 
Congress upon important questions which 
have thus far been avoided or neglected, 
than by the campaign work, largely for 
personal interests, for which members 
would be released by so early an adjourn- 


ment. 
st 


No “Quitter”’ 


GOVERNOR HUGHES may be; as some 
declare that he is, no politician, but he is 
no “quitter.” An accomplished politician 
must be skilled in making deals, balanc- 
ing this man against that man, this meas- 
ure against that measure, making prom- 
ises and giving “plums” to those who will 
help him do what he wants. He must be 
a boss, able to do things in the dark 
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which other folks think they are doing 
in the light, a master of the “Amen 
Corner,” where policies are decided and 
ways and means contrived to capture 
votes and secure legislation. It requires 
great knowledge of weak and wicked 
human nature, and the power to appeal 
to its worst motives and take advantage 
of them. It is a great talent, a great 
power. But Governor Hughes is no poli- 
tician. 

What he does he does in the open. He 
makes no bargains, conciliates no lead- 
ers, contrives no secret dicker. He has 
only one way, the public, straightfor- 
ward announcement of his policy, and 
then appealing for it to the people. It 
is very simple, very crude, very frank, 
mere shirtsleeve politics, but it is all he 
knows or cares to know. 

And he sticks to it. If it does not 
work, if his recommendations fail to be 
adopted, he is not discouraged. He 
stands by the same method, repeats his 
appeal to the people, with the same naive 
confidence that the people will do what 
he thinks is right. He is not discour- 
aged. One defeat does not dishearten 


him. He is in the fight to win. He is no 


“quitter.” 

He has such a case as might not come 
to a man in a dozen years. It is what he 
calls “fundamental.” It is a question of 
morals and also a question of the consti- 
tution of the State. The worst gambling 
of this Empire State is at race-tracks. It 
ruins multitudes of men, makes thieves 
of them. The constitution of this State 
definitely forbids it to exist. The other 
neighboring States forbid it. There could 
be no plainer case of offense against both 
fundamental morality and also the funda- 
mental law of the commonwealth. And 
yet, plain as the case is, the rich race- 
men, who are deep in politics and know 
its wiles, flout the morals and have given 
us a law which contradicts the law of the 
State. What care they? They are sped, 
and they are fed with gold. 

While the Constitution distinctly for- 
bids this race-track gambling and re- 
quires the Legislature to enact laws 
against it, by tricks that are dark the 
politicians that run the Legislature have 
secured an act to protect this form of 
gambling. It requires a notice to be set 
up at the track that betting is forbidden ; 
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but it makes the infliction of a penalty 
impossible. For conviction there must be 
a written agreement with the parties bet- 
ting, such an agreement as is never given 
by the bookmaker, and on conviction the 
penalty is the loss of the wager, which is 
no added loss at all. The effect and the 
purpose of the law is to make punishment 
impossible. Accordingly the sign stands, 
“Betting Forbidden,’ while the ear is 
dinned with the cry of those making 
bets. There, on the racing grounds, 
gambling is free, and is profitable to the 
rich scoundrels, high in politics, who own 
and run the track; but if one bets on a 
telegraph ticker outside, where they can- 
not grab the profit, it is a felony and 
strictly punished. That is the kind of 
law we have, which Governor Hughes is 
up against. 

He has been beaten, for once. The As- 
sembly past his measure almost unani- 
mously, but it failed in the Senate by a 
vote of 25 to 25. The gamblers and the 
bosses are jubilant. Their money has 
won the day, this one day, and’ the Re- 
publican leader says that is the end of it, 
that he knows when he is beaten. But 
the Governor does not know when he is 
beaten. He goes right back to the peo- 
ple, tells them that the Senate has failed 
of its plain duty, and that the people must 
compel them to do it. He summons the 
Legislature in special session ; he will call 
a special election for a vacancy; it shall 
be tried over again. He will trust the 
people to do right. 

The gamblers and bosses—what fear 
have they? They don’t know good pco- 
ple, only bad people, so they expect to 
win again. But they have no idea what 
is the deep, moral tone of the people. 
We believe the people will respond to the 
mandate of the Governor. We believe 
that every man who voted for the gam- 
blers is a marked man who has no future 
in public life. The good people have 
waked up ; the Governor has roused them 
from sleep. It is great to live in these 
days when great questions of morality 
and justice and equal rights are the con- 
cern of the people the country over, and 
when the people will honor the man who 
knows the right and knowing dares main- 
tain, because he is no “quitter.” 

If this Legislature will not give us the 
act which will abolish gambling the next 
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Legislature will. The effort will bear 
fruit elsewhere also. Congress will pass a 
similar law forbidding gambling at the 
race-track in Washington. Even Loui- 
siana threatens a similar.law. If New 
York delays it means that the people will 
insist that Mr. Hughes shall serve an- 
other term as Governor, if not called 
higher ; and he would hardly be allowed 
to refuse. The public weal has claims on 
any competent citizens beyond any pri- 
vate claims he might set up. The State 
which can draft a soldier can draft a 


Governor. 
J 


Property Owners Versus. the 


Voters 
Tue American people have begun to 


see their system of constitutional gov- _ 


ernment in its true light, as a finite prod- 
uct of merely human minds, and there- 
fore not necessarily beyond mortal 
criticism. Among the multiplying signs 
of change, President WHadley’s keen 


analysis in THE INDEPENDENT of this 
week of the constitutional position of 
property in America is one that cannot 


pass unnoticed. It will not be ignored 
by the beneficiaries of privilege, or by the 
plain man who is allowed to vote so long 
as we have supreme courts to prevent 
his vote from doing any harm to property 
rights. 

What millions of plain men have in- 
articulately felt, President Hadley has 
turned into clean-cut phrases that will 
live for many a day. A state of affairs 
which plain men have felt the increasing 
pressure of, without being able to under- 
stand why, in a republic, the task of con- 
tending against it should turn out to be 
almost hopeless, President Hadley has 
explained so simply and so clearly that 
no citizen with any intelligence at all can 
fail to see precisely what it is that de- 
mocracy in America is “up against.” 

For more than a hundred years the 
American people have sincerely believed 
that they were living in the unrestricted 
enjoyment of plenary self-government. 
They have cherished the dogma of the 
impeccable Constitution, as second only 
to the dogma of original sin in the men- 
tal equipment of a sober and chosen peo- 
ple. Neither the contest over slavery, 
nor the Civil War, not even the necessity 
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of resorting to a makeshift Electoral 
Commission to decide who should be in- 
augurated as President in 1877, quite 
convinced them that the fathers of the 
republic had not invented a_ perfect 
mechanism for the perpetuation of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. A 
dozen Credit Mobilier scandals would 
not have convinced them that Mr. Alex- 
ander Hamilton had completely succeed- 
ed in his avowed purpose of committing 
a great nation to a constitutional system 
under which the people might “reign,” if 
they liked, but property owners would 
continue to “govern” in the good old 
way. It has required the decisions of the 
Supreme Court since 1882 to assure our 
twenty million voters that not one of 
them can possibly know, until the Su- 
preme Court speaks, what political or 
legal proposition he is in any election 
voting for or against. President Hadley 
has rendered the great service of ex- 
plaining in a simple and straightforward 
way just why these things are so. 

And, as always happens when a bad 
state of affairs is clearly expounded, it 
turns out to be, on the whole, worse than 
most of us had imagined. There is one 
sentence in President Hadley’s address 
that is undeniably ominous. Without ex- 
aggeration it places beyond further con- 
troversy the proposition that actual sov- 
ereignty in this country is passing to a 
group of artificial personalities enjoying 
State created privilege. Speaking of 
the effect of the Dartmouth College de- 
cision and of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, he says: 

“Yet the two together have had the effect of 
placing the modern industrial corporation in 
an almost impregnable constitutional position.” 

The greatest service, however, that 
President Hadley has here rendered is 
his substitution, with unassailable logic, 
of a true theory of American politics for 
the traditional, orthodox and wholly im- 
aginary theory. The fundamental di- 
vision of powers in America is not, as the 
text-books tell us, into legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial ; it is into “voters on the 
one hand and property owners on the 
other.” Could anything be more crisp 
than this proposition? And it is demon- 
strably true: 


“The forces of democracy on one side, di- 
vided between the executive and the legisla- 
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ture, are set over against the forces of property 
on the other side, with the judiciary as arbiter 
between them.” 

It does not follow, however, that the 
outlook for democracy in America is 
hopeless. To know exactly what a situ- 
ation is, is the first step toward changing 
it. To know positively that before we 
can have an income tax, or such legisla- 
tion in behalf of the propertyless as pro- 
gressive European nations are enacting, 
we must have a modified constitution, is 
to-set in operation the forces that will in- 
sure modification. There is “a way out” 
which President Hadley has not suggest- 

“ed. Just as the Fourteenth Amendment 
introduced a constitutional bulwark of 
property which was not contemplated, so 
the Supreme Court in its interesting legal 
dogmas of “the police power of the 
State” and “private property affected by 
a public obligation” has brought forward, 
perhaps unwittingly, dynamic ideas by 
means of which our entire constitutional 
system can be turned upside down and 
inside out whenever the Supreme Court 
chooses to begin operations. The busi- 
ness of the voters is to see to it that as 
rapidly as possible the Supreme Court 
shall be constituted of men capable of 
grasping the idea that property, like the 
Sabbath, was made for man, and not man 
for property. 

a 


Orthography and Scoliography 


THE second annual session of the Sim- 
plified Spelling Board was held in this 
city last week, and abundant discussion 
was held for three days on the ways of 
persuading the people to employ their 
common sense in the matter of preferring 
reasonable to unreasonable spellings. 
The argument does not need to be re- 
peated ; it is all one way. 

What we want to get, for the sake of 
our children, and of foreigners who now 
have to learn what we ludicrously call our 
orthography, straight writing, but which 
is really our scoliography, crooked writ- 
ing, is a better, a more rational, if not the 
best, the ideal spelling of our language. 
At present our method of writing our 
language is the worst in the world this 
side of China, and in China the phonetic 
romanization of the Chinese language is 
well begun. 


The ultimate aim which every scholar 
ought to have in mind is a purely phon- 
etic system. But that means a somewhat 
reformed alphabet. We have useless, or 
duplicated, letters in our language, such 
as ¢ and g, and there are sounds that have 
no letters, such as ch and several vowels. 
Various bodies in this country and in 
England have tried to devise a perfect al- 
phabet, but nothing as yet has general 
approval. It is impossible to have scien- 
tific spelling till we have a scientific al- 
phabet, and that requires an understand- 
ing of orthoepy such as few people pos- 
sess. It requires a knowledge of the 
nuances of pronunciation in different 
portions of the English-speaking world, 
and then the courage to disregard them. 
An international commission of orthoe- 
pists must take this in hand, and then we 
may try scientific spelling. 

But scientific spelling is yet far ahead ; 
not hopeless, but distant. Something 
can and should be done in the meantime, 
the special value of which is to get into 
the ,heads of the stupid public which 
imagines itself intelligent that there is 
nothing sacrosanct about the spelling 
which this twentieth century has. in- 
herited from the nineteenth. The 
English ignoramus of culture who 
lately wrote that Shakespeare’s spell- 
ing was good enough for him, 
matches the objector to the Revised 
Version of the Scriptures, who declared 
that he would never give up the Received 
Version of Saint James. It is no sacri- 
lege to change our spelling, which is not 
yet hoary with age. Shakespeare spelt 
his own name in various ways, and said 
“Honor,” not honour, “is the subject of 
my story.” It must be beaten into peo- 
ple’s heads that our spelling can be im- 
proved. We must break the crust of 
prejudice; this reformers must always 
do. For this reason THE INDEPENDENT 
uses a large number of these simplified 
spellings, to accustom people’s eyes to 
the better way and show them the ab- 
surdity of the old. Why say though when 
tho tells the story? 

For we must not wait years for a scien- 
tific alphabet of thirty or more letters, 
and then for scientific spelling. There 
are definite laws of usage in our present 
spelling to which exceptions should be 
made to conform. This is mere simpli- 
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fication, and it is a great deal. Already 
in chemical terms the final e has been 
largely dropt from such words as bromid, 
sulfid, iodin and paraffin, and it is not 
long before the people will learn that the 
useless letter should be dropt from such 
words as give and live. 

What is the better way to escape the 
confusion of ie and ¢ in such words as 
receive and relieve it is not immediately 
easy to say; and the disgraceful complex- 
ity of the ough combinations has not yet 
found simplification. 

We trust the Simplified Spelling Board 
will go forward with its work. The 
phonetic business of getting up a scienti- 
fic alphabet does not belong to it; but it 
can and should suggest simplifications 
which are in the line of the rules and 
analogies of our present spelling. If we 
write Jost we ought also to write crost; 
if the adjective is blest, originally a par- 
ticiple, then let blessed as participle also 
be so spelt, and with it prest and drest. 
We thus come down to simplicity and 
sense. We would have the Board make 
a thoro study of the present rules and 
analogies, and then give—or giv—us a 
spelling-book, or dictionary, which we 
can follow as far as our courage will 
allow, and we may pray that courage will 
grow. For the people are really begin- 
ning to like the reform. They know it 
is right, and those who at first objected 
to it are saying, “We will never accept it 
for ourselves, but we are willing our chil- 
dren should take it.” So much do old 
people hug the dear torments of their 
childhood which have become the pet 
pride of their years. 


J 
Tagging the Disagreeable People 


Wirs all our getting we do not get 


understanding. We mistake words for 
truth and qualities for qualifications. 
And in matters of judgment we make 
primitive rather than intelligent distinc- 
tions. For example, we still regard the 
person who breaks another’s head in a 
momentary fit of anger as a worse man 
than the one who persecutes his wife for 
forty years with a disagreeable disposi- 
tion. The one is tried and sentenced as 
a criminal, while the other may be hon- 
ored in the community as being of an ex- 
traordinary righteousness. In our efforts 
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to discipline the crude, honest, outbreak- 
ing sinners we have neglected to chasten 
a certain class of perverse people who are 
no less at fault because they possess so 
many virtues: All the virtues do not 
make some people virtuous, just as all the 
wealth would not make a miser rich. And 
we have failed in this duty becausé more 
courage is required to deal with one 
mean, good man than with many bad 
men. There is something prickly about 
him which forbids\a firm, right hand 
grapple with his particular fault. For 
one thing, his most exasperating qualities 
are invariably based upon his virtues, and 
his chief gift is the power to discover 


every other person’s weakness, real or 


potential, which gives him the advan 
tage of an offensive and accusing relation 
to them. And being in no need of a con- 
science himself, he exercises it vicarious-- 
ly, constantly and scrupulously for 
others. Nothing is more difficult than to 
indict a person for a fault who has al- 
ready fixt his eye victoriously upon our 
own failing. 

However, it is time to tag some of 
these people with the reputations they de- 
serve. What they need is to contribute 
less to public opinion and to have more 
of it contributed to them. 

Persons who bully public servants in 
public places are rarely punished for their 
viciousness. The instinct to persecute 
where there is no danger of retaliation is 
so strong in them that they will brave the 
silent contempt of the crowd about them 
for the pleasure of humiliating a clerk. 
Men who are brave enough to their 
equals show this kind of cowardice to 
their subordinates; and women distin- 
guished for good breeding in their own 
social circles display virago qualities in 
dealing with their social inferiors. 
Women who hector shop-girls and gro- 
cermen on the ground that they pay their 
bills also belong to this class; so does the 
man who becomes obviously angry when 
a baby cries in a railway coach or other 
public conveyance where he happens to 
ride. Such persons should be reminded 
of the fact that the world, including the 
railways, all real estate and the future, 
belong more particularly to the baby. 
The rest of us are only regents of prop- 
erty, rights and government. He is the 
one person among us who has a natural 
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imperative advantage of the situation by 
reason of his extreme youth, inexperi- 
ence and magnificent unconcern. It is 
not possible, therefore, to punish such an 
offender for his yells, because he has not 
arrived at an age to be affected by out- 
side opinions, and it is the meanness of 
mortifying the infant’s mother which in- 
dicates the peculiar quality of the dis- 
agreeable man’s spirit. 

The person in whom truth is a sort of 
niggardly trait for apprehending the hon- 
est, but more elastic and figurative, truths 
of other people as lies, is very objection- 
able and injurious to society, because he 
sets up a narrow, false and foolish stand- 
ard of veracity, and is ever ready to fling 
his little fact like a stone in your face by 
way of contradiction. This person is the 
same who, being in the minority, con- 


*trives to make more noise with his out- 


cries of defeat than the majority can with 
acclamations of victory. And this is be- 
cause he lacks the honorable veteran 
quality which enables one to bear defeat 
no less sedately than conquest. His only 
element of.strength consists in placing 
the other person, and as many other per- 
sons as possible, at a disadvantage; and 
being in that predicament himself, he is 
to be recognized by his impotent bellow- 
ings. : 

Religious people who love darkness 
rather than light belong to this order and 
are to be known by their paucity of ideas. 
by the narrowness of a critical spirit, and, 
above all, by their fear of knowing any- 
thing beyond the creed circle of their 
own catechism. Others also are to be 
mentioned here in whom righteousness is 
more a missionary instinct than a person- 
al quality. They have a kind of peripa- 
tetic piety which urges them into a nag- 
ging relation to other people’s souls, 
when really they are less likely than al- 
most any of us to have souls of their own. 

Many more might be mentioned, of 
course—the man who wants to argue till 
he proves the other person wrong; the 
other who imagines that he is a brilliant 
conversationalist because he can sustain 
a monolog longest at the expense of the 
rest of the company; and the woman in 
whom talking has become a sort of high 
treble hysteria. It will be observed that 
the two last-mentioned individuals never 
marry each other! No one ever saw a 


bullying, brilliant, egotistical man with a 
vivacious talkative wife, nor an intellect- 
ually vain woman with a noisy husband. 
He is always her soft pedal. 

And last, but by no means the least 
disagreeable, are the men or women who 
have an almost audible sense of their own 
nerves and a pessimistic vocabulary with 
which to interpret them. If euthanasia 
is ever admissable, it should be practised 
upon women who are perfectly willing to 
die, but who cling faintly to life, who 
have neurasthenia and prize it, whose 
disease is a selfish, physical obsession of 
the mind which exhausts the body; and 
it might also be practised with mutual re- 
lief upon men who are more interested in 
their vitals or their victuals than their 
business. 

x 
Until May tst_ the 
offer we made in our 
issue of March 12th 
holds good ; $10 for the most interesting 
photograph, $5 for the next best, and a 
year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT 
for all other pictures that we can use in 
our next Vacation Number. We want 
also a great many of our readers to con- 
tribute half-page accounts of their hap- 
piest vacations, particularly where these 
point out some undiscovered corners of 
our own continent and some novel ways 
of turning leisure into pleasure. For 
each of these vacation stories we will give 
two subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT, 
so you can extend your own by another 
year and with the other make a present 
to a friend or a bargain with some one 
who would like to take the magazine but 
cannot quite afford it. Even tho you are 
so constituted that you find it painful to 
talk about yourself, and especially to tell 
others about a good time you had once 
somewhere, this opportunity of helping 
out your periodical fund may in the pres- 
ent financial crisis be worth this slight in- 
fringement of vour natural diffidence. 
* 


The Great Seal of the 
United States shows us an 
eagle holding with one foot 
a sheaf of arrows and with the other an 
olive branch. The motto of Massachu- 
setts is “Ense petit placidam sub libertate 
quictem,” “With the sword she seeks un- 
der liberty tranquil peace.” Thus the rattle- 


Vacation Pictures 
and Experiences 


Battleships 
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snake theory of peace, the venomous rep- 
tile with head erect, tail quivering, and 
seeming to say “Noli mé tangere,” is that 
which we have inherited from the age 
when every man was against his brother, 
instead of every man for his brother. 
This is the theory which requires four 
new battleships to be authorized this year 
to thunder out “Don’t touch me!” and 
these to be added to by successive Con- 
gresses until we can raise our fangs as 
numerous on both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Coast as the heads of the rattle- 
snakes to be lifted against us. Such a 
policy was necessary once. Every man 
had to go armed, and every nation. It 
begins to cease to be necessary now, and 
our business is to welcome and hasten the 
day. We now forbid men to go armed; 
soon we shall make it indecent for nations 
to go armed. The United States ought 
to be quick to see the better way. We 
should take the lead in discouraging 
armaments. We must still do something 
in arms; and President Roosevelt’s ear- 
lier advice to be satisfied with replacing 
wornout battleships is perhaps the most 
practical. Congressman Hobson’s argu- 
ment for an enormous navy, his tirades 
against Japan, ought to tell against him. 
The report that the appropriation for 
public buildings is to be killed if four bat- 
tleships are not consented to suggests a 
raid on the Treasury and a most vicious 
combine of greed and belligerency.. Our 
people want a navy that is good, what 
there is of it; but they do not want to be 
pointed at as a mighty warlike Power. 
Possibly Congress might do something to 
build up a merchant marine before trying 
to have more warships than any other na- 
tion except Great Britain. 

Js 

It is rare that a col- 
A Spring Vacation lege row terminates to 

themutual satisfaction 
of everybody concerned, as in the case 
of New York University. The eighty 
students of the junior class which had, 
contrary to the express command of the 
chancellor, hazed a freshman by duck- 
ing him in the fountain, were punished 
by being suspended for three days. The 
days were warm, bright spring days, 
when the budding trees and the smiling 
water and the young man’s fancy all 
combine to make a vacation attractive. 
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The juniors enjoyed it. The faculty no 
less, for they were temporarily relieved 
of the juniors, and they had the proud 
consciousness of having done their duty 
in maintaining college discipline by in- 
flicting a just punishment. Everybody, 
therefore, is happy, except, of course, the 
freshman over whom the quarrel ‘arose. 
He has been twice roughly handled, and 
will doubtless have to endure hardship 
and contumely during the next three 
years. But college discipline is not the 
only legal fiction in which the satisfac- 
tion of justice does not imply relief to 
the injured party. 

There is a considerable 
movement of thought, not 
confined entirely to what 
is called faith healing, or religious heal- 
ing, which argues that as Jesus healed 
the sick, so we can heal the sick; and 
that neither in his case nor in our cases 
are the healings miraculous in any such 
sense that they are outside of natural 
law. That kind of position is taken 
sometimes to show the reasonableness of 
the biblical miracles, and sometimes to 
explain them away. The latter is the 
more logical position, for it ought to be 
clear to any careful, or careless, reader 
that the purpose of the writers of the 
Gospels is to show that what Jesus did 
was a demonstration that he was gifted 
with a power above and beyond nature. 
and that this was the proof of his Mes- 
siahship. To assert that what He did was 
in the line of the regular action of nat- 
ural laws is to contradict the assertions 
and the arguments of the writers. There 
certainly are miracles recorded as per- 
formed by our Lord which are beyond 
all question a violation of nature’s laws. 
Allowing that many were cures of spe- 
cial diseases, like the casting out of 
devils and various nervous disorders, 
which can now be cured and are cured 
in the same way as then, there are many 
others which no present-day faith can 
cure. Such are the raising of the dead, 
the restoring of sight by a word to one 
born blind, and the healing of lepers. 
One who makes all the miracles of our 
Lord depend on the impress of a strong 
mind and will on a weaker and controlled 
one, must simply deny the truth of the 
Gospel stories, or of some of them; and 


Faith Healing 
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that is the drift, if not purpose, of those 
who would have us believe that the mira- 
cles of our Lord were performed under 
It accepts some and denies 


natural law. 
other miracles. 


There was a most interest- 
ing, we believe absolutely 
unique, meeting held in 
Pekin a few weeks ago which we fear 
could not be duplicated in any portion of 
Christendom ; but why not in its spirit, if 
not in its wide representative character? 
There were eight hundred men present, 
invited to the compound of the American 
Board by the Chinese pastor of a Chi- 
nese Congregational church. The Rev. 
Jen Ch’ao-hai was troubled by the divi- 
sions he had seen between Christians in 
that pagan city, and he took the liberty 
to invite members of churches of every 
Christian name to come and salute each 
other, with not a word of discussion of 
their differences. They surprised him 
with their cordiality—not only all the 
subdichotomies of Western Protestant- 
ism, but the Russian Greeks and Roman 
Catholics as well. A Catholic priest said 
he could not come, but was glad to have 
his people come. They had a program— 
a song by members of the Peking Uni- 
versity, reading of Scripture by Pastor 
Jen, and after every passage the company 
said amen, followed by its intoning by 
the Greek Christians. Then Pastor Jen 
told them how he had grieved over the 
divisions between Christians who had. a 
common Father and Savior. Then, after 
more singing, short addresses and con- 
gratulations were uttered by representa- 
tives of the Congregational, Methodist, 
Catholic, Greek, Anglican and Presby- 
terian missions and various colleges and 
institutions. Among the songs was one 
by two Chinese from the Catholic Cathe- 
dral, one of them officiating at the organ ; 
and the singing of the Greek choir was 
most impressive. The service closed with 
the whole audience rising and repeating 
three times “Hallelujah,” followed by the 
Greek Christians doing the same in their 
own stately music. The Greek priest, 
when asked to pronounce the benedic- 
tion, modestly declined, saying he was 
unworthy of such a function, and it was 
pronounced by a missionary of the Lon- 
don Society. We can well believe The 
Chinese Recorder, which says the occa- 
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sion was “thrillingly interesting and up- 
lifting,” and it is hoped that this will be 
an annual occurrence. So we go to the 
yellow people, the new converts of the 
East, to see how they, like the Psalmist, 
are wiser than their teachers. 


a 


Ex-Governor Garvin writes us from 
Lonsdale, R. I., in defense of the single 
tax: 

One sentence in your last editorial upon the 
Land Question calls for a response. You 
say, “We don’t think that Mr. Garvin 
would find it easy to demonstrate that the 
scarcity of valuable land is caused by unwise 
laws which promote speculation rather than 
by the advance of civilization.” 

By scarcity I meant high price, and high 
price is due to our system of taxation. If the 
only tax were upon land, and amounted to 
about 5 per cent. of its present valuation, it 
would take for government purposes nearly 
all of the ground rent. The necessary effect 
would be to reduce the price of land to a 
merely nominal sum. Then you would have 
land “within a-short walk of every town, and 
within a few miles of every city” by paying, 
in the form of an annual tax, its natural, non- 
speculative rent. 

& 


The argument for woman’s suffrage 
cannot be more happily put than it was 
the other day by Secretary Taft, who 
said : 


“I believe that woman suffrage will come 
eventually and that there is one fundamental 
principle that applies to the whole thing. Un- 
der a representative form of government the 
interests of any particular set of people are 
more likely to be advanced when represented 
by one of themselves than by one of another 
class, no matter how altruistic the efforts of 
the latter may be.” 


This is modern art-English. We take 
it from a leading daily in this city which 
enjoys much credit for its careful dic- 
tion: 

“Because he employs such a reticent color 
scheme, avoiding the obvious sonorities of 
painters’ rhetoric, the exhibition of : 
is a relief to both eye and spirit.” 

The baseball reporter could scarcely twist 
words worse. 
& 


By the fearful conflagration on last 
Sunday, in a gale of wind, one of the 
pleasantest suburbs of Boston was almost 
burnt bare. Much sympathy and no lit- 
tle help will go to the people of Chelsea 
whose homes have been swept away, for 
it was a city of homes. 





























NEW BUILDING OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON. 


The First National Bank of 
Boston 


Tue First National Bank of Boston 
has just moved into its new building, 
at the corner of Congress, Franklin and 
Federal streets. The building is beauti- 
ful from an architectural standpoint and 
is an ornament to the city. The bank 
was organized in February of 1859 under 
the name of the Safety Fund Bank, 
with Abram P. Lowe as the first 
president and with a capital of $600,- 
000, which was increased in 1860 
to $1,000,000. In February of 1864 the 
bank became known as the First National 
Bank and Mr. Lowe continued as presi- 
dent until January of 1881, when he was 
eighty-eight years old. For the next 
seven months Samuel D. Warren was 
president, and he was succeeded by John 
Carr, who was president until 1903, the 
year in which the bank was amalgamated 
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with the Massachusetts National Bank. 
The present president, Daniel G. Wing, 
succeeded Mr. Carr, and in 1904 the 
bank was merged with the National Bank 
of Redemption and the capital was in- 
creased to $2,000,000 and the surplus 
made the same amount. The surplus and 
undivided profits now amount to $2,895,- 
096.84 and the total resources to $50,- 
721,677.55. The officers of the First Na- 
tional, in addition to President Wing, 
are John W. Weeks, George G. McCaus- 
land and Clifton H. Dwinnell, vice-presi- 
dents; Frederic H. Curtiss, cashier, and 
Palmer E. Presbrey, Edward S. Hay- 
ward, Bertram D. Blaisdell, George W. 
Hyde and Charles A. Sawin, assistant 
cashiers. Among the directors are such 
well known gentlemen as Orlando H. Al- 
ford, Calvin Austin, Charles F, Brooker, 
Charles S. Mellen, Andrew W. Preston, 
Charles A. Stone, James J. Storrow, 
John W. Weeks, George R. White and 
Sidney W. Winslow. 
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- Commercial Paper Security 


Ir is shown in the report of the loan 
committee of the New York Clearing 
House Association, issued last week, that 
there passed through the committee’s 
hands, during the twenty-two weeks 
while loan certificates were outstanding, 
securities and commercial paper (as col- 
lateral for the certificates) to the value 
of $453,000,000. Of this sum, $330,000,- 
ooo, or nearly 73 per cent., represented 
commercial paper. Only a little more 
than one-fourth was stocks or bonds. Of 
the merchants whose paper was thus ac- 
cepted, not one defaulted. There is sug- 
gestion in this for those who. seek the 
best method of providing emergency is- 
sues of currency. Why should not the 
certificates of Clearing House associa- 
tions, based mainly upon commercial pa- 
per, be utilized as a basis for the issues? 
This experience shows that there is 
plenty of good commercial paper avail- 
able. It is a better basis for emergency 
issues, which should have a short life, 
than the long term State, county and mu- 
nicipal bonds required in the Aldrich bill. 


en) 
Railroad Control 


A VERY interesting report has been 
prepared by the experts of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as the result of 
investigations designed to show how con- 
trol of the railroads has in recent years 
been centralized by one company’s in- 
vestment in the stock of other compa- 
nies, by holding companies, and by other 
devices. It appears that the par value 
of our railroad securities outstanding on 
June 30th, 1906, was $9,342,961,476 in 
bonds and $8,884,234,925 in stock, or a 
total of $18,227,196,401. It will be no- 
ticed that this is considerably in excess 
of the sum heretofore accepted as the 
total. The Commission has ascertained 
that the railroad corporations themselves 
held, on the date named, $1,440,360,507 
of the bonds and no less than $4,114,851,- 
990 of the stock. Thus, while the 
public held 844 per cent. of the bonds, it 
had only a little more than half (534 per 
cent.) of the stock, which carries the vot- 
ing power. This will probably surprise 
many who have believed that nearly all 
of the stock was held by “the public.” 


When to the stock holdings of the rail- 
road companies themselves (464 per 
cent.) are added the individual holdings 
of capitalists influential in directorates or 
the management, with those of industrial 
corporations allied in interest, it will be 
seen that the public really holds a minor- 
ity, widely scattered, while the majority 
is in large blocks and can easily be 
massed for use. The report points out 
how holding companies have in some in- 
stances virtually established minority con- 
trol, the most remarkable example being 
exhibited by the Rock Island system, in 
which the possessors of a majority, or 
about $25,000,000, of the holding com- 
pany’s preferred stock, dominate 15,000 
miles of road capitalized at more than 
$1,000,000,000 in stock and_ bonds. 
These and other facts set forth in this 
valuable statement emphasize the need of 
effective official supervision and regula- 
tion in the public interest. 


as 
The Greenwich Savings Bank 


WE wish to offer our hearty congratu- 
lations to the Greenwich Savings Bank, 
which celebrates this month its seventy- 
fifth anniversary. This bank was incor- 
porated by the New York Legislature on 
April 24th, 1833. Its presidents have 
been George Suckley, Abraham Van 
Nest, William Mandeville, Francis T. 
Luqueer, D. A. Cushman, Benjamin J. 
Wheelwright, Washington R. Vermilye, 
Edward N. Pigot and John Harsen 
Rhoades, all well known New York men. 
James Quinlan, who has been identified 
with the bank for many years, succeeded 
Mr. Rhoades as president two years ago. 
The bank has over 91,000 depositors and 
a surplus of $4,172,444.33. The amount 
due depositors is $59,566,012 and the 
total assets on January Ist were $63,- 


739,534-12. 
& 


....The Borough Bank and the Jen- 
kins Trust Company, both of Brooklyn, 
which suspended on October 25th, re- 
sume business this week. The new pres- 
ident of the Borough Bank is B. R. 
Sheats, for some years past an examiner 
in the service of the State Banking De- 
partment. Harold A. Davidson is the 
president of the Jenkins Trust Company. 
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“The Chelsea Fire 


Ten thousand persons were made 
homeless and a property damage, accord- 
ing to provisional estimates, of not less 
than $5,000,000, resulted from the great- 
est fire that has visited the Boston dis- 
trict, at Chelsea, Mass., in over ten years, 
which took place on Sunday, April 12th. 
Thirteen churches, five banks, the City 
Hall, factories and tenements went up in 
smoke. The number of deaths report- 
ed were few, but many persons were 
injured, and much _ suffering must 
result. Fire insurance men estimate 
their losses at $3,500,000. The pres- 
ent year, in view of the Chelsea fire, 
bids fair to be a. bad insurance season, 
and the losses of insurance companies 
must, in the very nature of things, be 
heavy, as Chelsea was regarded as a 
first-class insurance center. The local 
fire department was handicapped by a 
gale with a velocity of sixty miles per 
hour. Help from all the cities in the 
vicinity was quickly obtained, but even 
then the fire burned fiercely for over 
twelve hours. The Chelsea fire will tend 
toward the discouragement of new fire 
insurance companies. 


2 
Benjamin F. Stevens Dead 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN STEVENS, presi- 
dent of the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company for forty - three 
years, died at his home in Boston on 
April 11th. He was eighty-four years 
old, and had been in failing health for 
some time. He was born in Boston on 
March 6th, 1824. His first American 
ancestor settled in Braintree in 1634. He 
was the son of Col. Benjamin Stevens, 
sometime sergeant at arms at the Boston 
State House, who was born in Boston in 
1790, and who married Matilda Sprague. 
Mr. Stevens on the maternal side was 
a descendant of Samuel Sprague, one of 
the members of the Boston Tea Party of 
Revolutionary days. He was, thru 
Joanna Thayer, of Braintree, likewise di- 
rectly descended from Peregrine White, 
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the first white child born-in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. His education was 
obtained in the Boston public schools. 
Leaving school in 1838 he was trained in 
mercantile life as a hardware clerk. His 
training covered a period of five years, 
after which he was attached to the United 
States frigate “Constitution,” Holmes’s 
famous “Old Ironsides,” as clerk to 
her commander, Captain John Percival. 
During his service on this vessel he 
made a cruise around the world which 
lasted from 1843 to 1846. He then re- 
tired from the navy, and returning to 
Boston was. presently elected secretary 
of the New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of that city. On June 
14th, 1864, Mr. Stevens was elected vice- 
president of the company, and upon the 
resignation of Hon. Willard Phillips, No- 
vember 14th, 1865, he was elected presi- 
dent of his company, an office which he 
continued to hold up to the time of his 
death. He was probably the oldest life 
insurance official in the United States 
when measured by time of service. He 
made frequent trips to Europe, and trav- 
eled extensively in the South. In his 
youth Mr. Stevens did considerable lit- 
erary work as a book reviewer. He was 
also a theatrical critic at one time for the 
Boston Daily Atlas. He was a member 
of the Union, Algonquin, Temple, Bos- 
ton Art and Merchants’ clubs. He was 
a member of the Boston Common Coun- 
cil for three years. At the time of his 
death he was a director of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company. He 
was a Republican in politics. He was a 
collector of rare prints, old books, etc. 
Mr. Stevens was married in 1850 to 
Catherine, the daughter of Ezra Lincoln, 
who, with one daughter, Mrs. H. L. Jor- 
dan, survives him. Funeral services were 
held at Trinity Church, Boston, on Mon- 
day, April 13th. 
& 

The following toast was pronounced at 

a firemen’s dinner: “The ladies—their 


eyes kindle the only flame against which 
there is no insurance.”—The Tatler. 





